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MY OWN FIRESIDE 
BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


(See Plate.) 





I caRE not how fiercely *tis storming, What, Marion! still at thy dreaming * 
How heavily dashes the rain ; Fair sister, thy thoughts are afar; 

The wind hath an impotent fury, § I can guess, by those eyes full of sadness, 
Its shrieking and howling are vain. That long, grieving sigh, where they are: 

The curtains, draped close o’er the casement, Of the surf that is angrily flashing— 
Have muffled the sounds as they come ; The sails that are rent in the blast— 

I hear but a sorrowful murmur, And of those that are fearfully watching 
That ever is music at home. The clouds that go hurrying past. 

For here I can gather my treasures Fear not! for the Father, who loves us, 
Of books, both the new and the old— Hath power on the sea as the land; 

Rare poems that oft, in their quaintness, The winds do but wait on his bidding— 
New thoughts and bright fancies unfold. Thy treasures are safe in his hand. 

We fear no “‘ vexatious intraders,”’ But murmur a prayer for the absent, 
The rain is oar warder to-day ; ’T will speed on its errand of love, 

No visitors surely would venture And peace to these faithless forebodings 
The dripping and desolate way. Shall come to thy heart from above. 

The fireside sendeth us greeting— A blessing on those for whose coming 
Why linger to glance down the street ? No fireside flashes its light ; 

The glow and the warmth both invite us For all who shall wander unsheltered 
To lounge in our favorite seat. This chilling and pitiless night. 

How cheerily sounds its low humming ! For a glow in our hearts has arisen, 
How raddily flashes the flame! With thoughts of our home and our friends, 

Ah! who could resist such soft pleading? And pity for sorrow and saffering, 
So gently it urgeth its claim. t With the music of thankfulness blends. 





SONNET.—THE ARK. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


But finds no rest, where tempests rudely rage. 
She tries again—anon, she reappears, 
And in her beak the olive-branch she brings, 
® Bright spray-drops wetting all her silver wings: 
So when, world-wearied, overwhelmed with fears, 


FLOooD-WEARIED, see the sacred Ark at rest 
On lofty Ararat’s still storm-crowned steep, 
While, far below, the unvoyageable deep 

All wildly roars. At the great God’s behest 

The mad, retreating waters fast assuage, 


Till earth is dried. Forth flies the white-winged { We this wide wilderness of wo have trod, 
Dove, ’ May we, too, find an Ark—‘‘ a resting-place in God !’’ 
Commissioned messenger of peace and love, ' 
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CHRIST’S ENTRY INTO 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS 


JERUSALEM. 


WELD. 


(See Plate.) 


Go forth with the peaceful olive tree, 
And wave the leaf of the lofty palm: 
Let Salem awake her minstrelsy, 
And lift up her voice in a joyful psalm 
Tell the daughter of Sion no more to fear, 
For Suiton, Messian, her Kine is here! 


With leaves of myrtle the garland twine, 

And the willow-bough from Cedron bring ,# 
Branches of citron and graceful pine, 

To strew in the pathway of Israel’s King : 
The Ricutrovs Brancu, from David sprung,f 
By prophet-poets and monarchs sung. 


Hosanna ! the voices of thousands cry— 
Hosanna! the daughters of Judah sing— 





* Lev. xxiii. 40; Neh. viii. 15. t Jer. xxiii. 5. 
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Hosanna ! the lisping babes reply— 

And with angel-echves the heavens ring: 
Bless—heaven and earth with glad accord, 
The Man Divine—The Incarnate Worp! 


He cometh to pay our fearful debt— 

To ransom and raise a fallen race: 
Mercy and Truth in Him are met, 

And Righteousness and Peace embrac® : 
Should thankless man withhold his praise, 
The wondering stones the cry would ~xise! 


Hosanna ! the rolling wave of Time 

Shall bear on its breast the sound along! 
Hosanna! till every land and clime 

Shall add a voice to the grateful song : 
Hosanna! the cry of the ransomed host 
Shall be, when earth and time are lost! 





STANZAS. 


BY A STRAY WAIF. 


How ¢ommon, but how foolishly wrong it is for 
parents to display a preference for one child over 
another! Little do they know how mischievous it 
is, or how bitterly it is felt by the slighted ones. 
Its results are disunion, jealousy, and hatred, among 
those who should live together in harmony. A 
child feels most acutely in its affections long before 
its reasoning faculties are awakened. Its love 
springs up spontaneous with its being, and clings 
even to the stone that shelters it; but it suffers from 
the cold embrace. Its perception of an ungenial 
atmosphere is as quick as it is intuitive. 

The following stanzas were composed on hearing, 
from a friend, an anecdote of parental preference 
which came under his own observation. I believe 
the anecdote, somewhat differently told, has lately 
found its way into the papers; but there is a moral 
in the simple fact that will bear repeating. 

A lady had two children—both girls. The elder 
was a fair child: the younger a beauty, and the 
mother’s pet. Her whole love centered in it. The 
elder was neglected, while “ sweet” (the pet name 
of the younger) received every attention that affec- 
tion could bestow. One day, after a severe illness, 
the mother was sitting in the parlor, when she 
heard a childish step upon the stairs, and her 
thoughts were instantly with the favorite. 

“Ts that you, sweet ?”’ she inquired. 
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«“ No, mamma,” was the sad, touching reply, “ it 
isn’t sweet; it’s only me.” 

The mother’s heart smote her; and, from that 
hour, “‘ Only me’’ was restored to an equal place in 
her affections. 


Oh! love not with a partial love 

The sweetest treasures God has given ; 
Each soul, a blossom from above, 

Was formed to bloom a flower in Heaven. 
Let not the earth’s imperfect mould 

Divert affection’s holy tide ; 
Its life eterne will soon unfold, 

And cast the withering husk aside. 


Why choose between the precious seed 
Entrusted to thy gentie care? 
Each grain alike demands thy heed— 
A seraph’s germ is sleeping there. 
Blight not with cold the promised flower, 
As it peeps forth to greet the day: 
Thy wintry smile’s ungenial power 
May cause a sacred soul’s decay. 


And He who gave thee power to bear, 

His own will surely soon demand. 
Durst thou reply—‘‘ It was not fair ; 

’T was crushed by my despoiling hand ?*? 
Be wiser thou! With equal eye 

To all thy fostering warmth extend, 
And on their perfume to the sky 

Thy soul pted will d 














KISSING WITH A MOUSTACHE. 


BY CHARLES J. 


“Wao do you think has come back from the 
city ?’’ said Fanny Alleyne to a party of her young 
friends, who had assembled at her house to talk 
over the morrow’s contemplated pic-nic. And, as 
no one answered, but a dozen voices simultaneous- 
ly cried “do tell,’’ she added, “who but Charlie 
Weaver, and with such a moustache!”’ 

‘A moustache!” 

““Yes,”’ she cried, clapping her hands, as if the 
idea was full of glee, ‘and it looks, for all the world, 
as if Charlie had a little stiff brush pasted under his 
nose. For my part, I can’t comprehend what he 
wears it for, unless he thinks himseif handsome, 
and has it as a protection, to keep the girls from 
kissing him.’’ And again she clapped her pretty 
hands, her eyes fairly dancing with fun. 

“T hav’n’t seen him yet,” said Emily Rogers; 
‘«but does he look so queer? They say moustaches 
are all the fashion among young men who are in 
society in New York and Philadelphia. Foreign 
counts always wear them, you know.” 

Miss Rogers had spent a year in a fashionable 
boarding-school in New York, where she had tried 
to learn French, and had succeeded only in learning 
folly; and so she considered herself an excellent 
judge of all things pertaining to the mode. She had 
a cousin, moreover, who was traveling in Europe, 
and who wrote her long letters about the German 
counts whom she met at German watering-places. 
Miss Rogers, therefore, had a weakness for mous- 
taches, big beards, and foreign customs in general. 

‘‘Foreign counts always wear them, do they?” 
said Fanny. “And so do barbers. For my part, 
when I was in Philadelphia last winter, I hardly 
knew whether it was a wig-maker or a dandy that 
was coming down the street; and I always sup- 
posed the first until the animal raised his hat, and 
then I knew he must be one of the human poodles 
I was accustomed to dance with at the assem- 
blies.”’ 

‘‘For my part,’’ retorted Miss Rogers, making 
a second effort to stand her ground, “I rather 
admire a handsome moustache; some men suit it 
so well.” : 

‘¢ Yes! the moustache is a fortunate thing for 
some gentlemen,”’ said Fanny, mischievously, “ for 
those who can’t grow ideas can grow hair.” 

The laugh was against Miss Rogers, who accord- 
ingly paused and kept silence. The entrance of a 
fresh visitor now changed the conversation, and, in 
five minutes, Charlie Weaver and his moustache 
were forgotten. In fact, the girls were too busy 
talking about the pic-nic to devote much time to 
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anything else. In about an hour, they separated, 
full of the contemplated excursion. 

The morning dawned brilliant, with every pros- 
pect of a bright day. At six o’clock, before the 
dew was well off the grass, the pic-nie party began 
to assemble; and before seven were all convened 
in a beautiful open grove, about a mile back of the 
village. A charming place it was for the purpore 
as ever existed. A clear stream, flowing over a 
gravelly bottom, ran by one side of the wood. The 
brook ended in a pretty little caseade, a hundred 
yards or so to the south, so that the murmur of 
the waterfall made music for the party all the day 
long. And a merry company was that party. The 
girls of were a joyous, happy set, blessed 
with good health, fond of exhilarating sports, and 
by no means infected with any of the mawkish 
affectations of the city. For instance, they were 
not afraid of making their feet large by exercise, or 
of spoiling their hands by household work. They 
hked a hearty dance, were fond of a good laugh, 
and were even, some of them at least, sad romps. 
But they were an excellent set, for all that; with 
fine, graceful figures, rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, 
and a constant flow of spirits. I am sure any one 
of them was worth a dozen of the faded beauties 
who, with chalk-like faces, lustreless eyes, and 
stooping shoulders, mope about town ball-rooms. A 
few, indeed, were infected with a mania for French 
manners, and thought foreign counts divine ; and of 
these, Miss Rogers was the acknowledged leader. 

Among the beaux, Charlie Weaver shone, or fan- 
cied he shone, conspicuous. His coat was of the 
latest cut; his vest spread out into vast amplitude 
below; and his boots were of varnished leather, 
made on red morocco—yes! positively on red mo- 
rocco leggings. But his moustache, that was the 
crowning glory! It was between a yellow and a 
brown, stiff as a hair-brush, and grew beneath his 
nose like a forest of rushes under the side of a hill. 
Charlie was evidently proud of his moustache. He 
often stroked it complacently when talking with the 
ladies. He trimmed it, with great care, every few 
days; and he was never in a room where there was 
a mirror, for five minutes, without looking at the 
charming excrescence. 

Charles Weaver, or, as all the girls familiarly 
called him, Charlie Weaver, had been a very sensi- 
ble young man until he went to Philadelphia to 
study medicine. He there caught the moustache 
rabies, a madness as infectious among young men, 
I verily believe, as hydrophobia is prevalent among 
dogs. Nature was a little obstinate at first; for 
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only down grew where Charlie wished for bristles; 
but, by dint of frequent oiling and shaving, and 
much time and money spent on various hair prepa- 
rations, he succeeded at last in obtaining his heart’s 
desire. The day he walked into our village, after 
an absence of six months, with that remarkable 
moustache, ‘‘a finer one than even Count Hair- 
sky’s,’’ as he was wont to say—that day was the 
proudest of his life. In his secret heart he believed 
all the girls of the place would be in love with him 
before a week. 

And now he was at the pic-nic, shining resplend- 
ent in that moustache. He first addressed himself 
to Fanny; she had always been his favorite: but 
she was now full of mischief, and, soon detecting 
the conceit of Charlie, she resolved he should suffer 
for it. So Fanny, without actually driving him off 
altogether, kept him at a respectable distance, tak- 
ing care to give him but few smiles, and then only 
when she saw he was beginning to move away. 
In this there was something of coquetry, we must 
admit; but vanity in the male sex can, after all, 
only be matched by coquetry in women. 

«Oh come, let us have a game at Copenhagen,” 
said Fanny, at last, giving a wicked glance at Char- 
lie. “We have danced, and sung, and walked, and 
promenaded, and eaten, and drunk: we have done 
everything that sensible people can be expected to 
do. Now, let us be children for once again. What 
say you, girls?’’ 

Miss Rogers was the first to speak. Pursing up 
her acid-looking mouth, and drawing her thin figure 
to its full height, she said— 

“Copenhagen! I am astonished at you, Miss 
Alleyne: Copenhagen for young ladies like our- 
selves! Why, it is not played now, in the city, by 
anybody but washerwomen’s daughters, and people 
of that sort.”’ 

“Our grandmothers used to play it, and thought 
it not so vulgar,”’ said Fanny. ‘‘ However, I want 
a good romp, and I vote for Copenhagen.” 

Fanny had a purpose of her own to serve: be- 
sides, she enjoyed the reputation of doing as she 
pleased; and, truth to tell, when she now proposed 
Copenhagen, many of the girls, who would not have 
dared to suggest it themselves, seconded her pro- 
posal. As for the gentlemen. they all with one 
voice cried out for it, except Charlie. 

‘*¢ And what do you say, Mr. Weaver?’’ demurely 
asked Fanny. ‘You are silent, I see. Have you 
forgotten how to hold buttercups under the girls’ 
chins, twirl the platter at pawns, or catch a partner 
at Copenhagen ?”’ 

«Copenhagen ?”’ said he, as if trying to recollect. 
“I believe that’s the game where the gentlemen 
kiss the girls, aint it?”’ 

«Exactly so,”’ replied Fanny; “that is, if they 
can.” 

“And if 1 play at Copenhagen, and catch you, 
will you play fair, and let me kiss you?” 

The question was rather pointed, and Fanny 
blushed a little ; but she answered resolutely— 
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“As I said before—4/ you can.” 

‘¢?Pon honor, then,” replied Charlie, “Ill play, 
and take care that [ get the kiss. I never object to 
kissing a pretty girl.” 

The party soon entered into the spirit of the game. 
A rope of sufficient length was soon fabricated, by 
unlacing some of the hampers, and the gentlemen 
and their partners, alternately, ranged themselves 
around the ring. Few of them had joined in the 
game since they had been children; but they all 
seemed to catch Fanny’s spirit of fun; and besides, 
each knew the other familiarly: in fact, all were 
like members of one household. 

There was a good deal of dodging, shuffling, strug- 
gling, and pretty screaming, mingled now and then 
with some rather loud kissing. One large fat young 
man especially, always kissed with a noise like the 
report of a pistol. He rarely succeeded in touching 
a lady’s cheek, being rather awkward; while the 
girls, one and all, dodged like wild pigeons: as Fan- 
ny said, “he took it flying.’”? As for Fanny, the 
minx, no one, as yet, had kissed her. Being the 
prettiest girl on the ground, and by all odds the 
merriest, a dozen at least had tried to touch her 
hands, in order to entitle them to a struggle, at least, 
for the kiss; but Fanny’s hands were like the rap- 
pings of the mysterious knockers, everywhere but 
where you expected to find them. Once, a young 
gentleman succeeded in hitting her finger, but she 
was gone, the next moment, like a flash of light- 
ning; and, before he knew where to look for her, 
she was laughing merrily at him from the middle 
of the ring, shaking her curls like a flood of sunlight 
over her face. 

«“ Now that’s not exactly fair, Miss Alleyne,’’ 
drawled Charlie. ‘ Mind, if I succeed in touching 
your hand, when I am in the ring, you must play 
right. Any lady can get off if the other ladies lift 
up the rope for her, in that manner.”’ 

«I promised you Id play fair, to you at least,” 
said Fanny, without even a blush, “and I mean to 
keep my word. There, catch me if you can.”’ 

She lightly touched his hand, while he was still 
pluming himself on her flattering speech; and — 
whiz '—like a trial locomotive, she was at the other 
side of the ring, and fairly out of it. 

“Ah! I’ll have my revenge,”’ said Charlie Wea- 
ver, shaking his head at her. “I didn’t see what 
you were at.” 

Fanny made no reply in words, but her eyes 
danced roguishly. She soon saw, as did all the rest, 
that Charlie was bent on getting her into the ring 
again; for, though he made numerous feints in other 
directions, he always kept the corner of one eye on 
her. He was quite active, too; at least he would 
have been, but for his boots: so it was a sharp 
struggle for a while. At last Fanny seemed to have 
made up her mind—she had made it up all along, 
the vixen—and she suffered him, therefore, to touch 
her hand, without any serious effort to prevent it. 
Charlie instantly sprang forward, and would have 
placed an arm around her person. 
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But Fanny drew herself up with a wonderfully 
quick assumption of dignity, stepped a pace back, 
and said— 

“Not so fast, Mr. Weaver. We country bred 
girls are not over-fastidious, I know; but we don’t 
allow young gentlemen to put their arms around 
us.”’ 

A peal of laughter broke from the crowd. Her 
look was so serious, so much in contrast with her 
late mirth, that the whole thing was inexpressibly 
ludicrous. Charlie drew back, abashed for a mo- 
ment; but recovering himself, he said— 

‘This is a breach of your agreement. You said, 
Miss Alleyne, you would play fair. You said, if I 
became entitled to it by the laws of the game, I 
might kiss you. I know,” and here he bowed, with 
what he thought the latest air—“ I know that, with- 
out such an understanding, it would be an unpar- 
donable liberty.’’ 

“Oh! I mean to keep my word,” said Fanny, 
coolly. ‘But you were about to put your arm 
around me; and there was no stipulation about that, 
was there ?”’ 

Then there was another general laugh. Charlie 
was forced to acknowledge that Fanny was right ; 
there was no stipulation except one that she would 
let him kiss her. 

‘You were to kiss me—if you could; that was 
the bargain, was it not?” 

She looked seriously around the circle. All con- 
fessed she was right. Few could keep their faces; 
for though none knew what she meant by all this, 
most present were certain, from her character, that 
there was some fun at the bottom of it. 

* Yes!’’ said Charlie, ‘that was it.” 

She folded her arms, stood straight up, and, look- 
ing him full in the face, said— 

«¢ Come on, then!” 

Now it is a very different thing, kissing a blush- 
ing, struggling, half willing, half unwilling girl, and 
kissing a girl that stands up like a grenadier and 
tells you coolly to come on. With all his conceit, 
and even impudence—and Charlie had enough of 
both—he was fairly at fault for a moment. The 
girls at last began to giggle, and the gentlemen to 
laugh outright. He could stand the ridicule of a 
failure no longer, and, summoning all his courage, 
he made a step towards Fanny. 

She had stood, meantime, without moving a mus- 
cle of her face, as serious as a judge about to pass 
sentence of death. She suffered Charlie to come 
within a foot of her, when she suddenly raised her 
finger, and drew back again. 

‘‘ Remember,’’ she said, ‘‘ you are to kiss me if 
you can.” 

«To be sure,”’ he said. ‘ But fair play requires 
that you stand still. If you keep receding’ in this 
way, of course I can’t kiss you.”’ 

He spoke in some pique—indeed, half angry. He 
found himselt a sort of butt, and began to see some- 
what through Fanny’s behavior. He discovered 
she was not so desperately in love with him as her 
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conduct had at first led him to suppose. He was 
already terribly taken down. 

“« But if I do stand still,” said Fanny, and her eyes 
began to resume the roguish look, “ you can’t kiss 
me, and you know you can’t.” 

“Only stand still, and you ’ll see,’’ retorted he, 
recovering his spirits. ‘I'll promise, on the honor 
of a gentleman, not to touch you with my hands.”’ 
And he mentally added, “and I ’Il kiss you, too, in 
as handsome a fashion as gentleman ever kissed 
lady.” 

‘‘No you won’t, and you can’t, Charlie,” said 
Fanny, calling him by the familiar name, the first 
time that day, and she spoke in a wheedling tone. 
‘It’s a mile and more from the edge of that mous- 
tache of yours to the mouth underneath, and you 
never could get your lips to mine, if you were to 
try at it for a week.”’ 

I wish you could have heard the peal of laughter 
that went up, as Fanny,’with a demure, provoking 
air, said these words. The old woods positively 
rocked to the echo. The fat young mau I have 
already told you of rushed to the edge of the crowd, 
threw himself on the grass, and rolled there in ago- 
nies of laughter. The girls, one and all, held their 
handkerchiefs to their mouths. Fanny only was 
polite. There she stood, demurely regarding Char- 
lie, with not a vestige of a laugh on her face, except 
a roguish working of the corners of her mouth. 

The butt of all this remained regarding her for a 
second, anger and shame mounting, blood-red, to 
his very forehead. He tried, at first, to brave it out. 
But the attempt was vain: and at last, with an au- 
dible oath, he turned his back on his fair tormentor, 
and rushed madly away. 

The village of was never troubled with a 
moustache after that. The ridicule that pursued 
Charlie, when Fanny’s jest came to be known, drove 
him from the place; and no successor has ever ven- 
tured to sport a moustache there since. Occasion- 
ally a traveling dandy stops at the hotel for a night’s 
rest; and on sueh occasions a moustache may be 
seen, for an hour or two, in the quiet street; but, 
at all other times, the article is as scarce as money 
in an editor’s pocket-book. 

Fanny is somewhat sobered since the day of the 
pic-nic. Several years have passed, and the once 
merry maiden is now a sedate matron. She married 
a rising young lawyer of the city, and took her place 
immediately at the head of fashion; for her wit, as 
well as her beauty. gave her a pre-eminence which 
allacknowledged. To this day, however, she laughs 
heartily when the story of Charlie’s discomfiture is 
told. 

Miss Rogers, after all her affectations, was forced 
to put up with the fat young man, who makes a 
very worthy husband for her, though he still kisses 
as boisterously as ever. She is quite cured of her 
fine notions, makes her own family bread, and in- 
tends setting up for a notable housewife, to judge 
from the loud voice with which she scolds her 
servants. 
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Charlie Weaver is still a bachelor, and cultivates 
his moustache as assiduously as ever. He has an 
office in the city, with the plate of an M. D. on the 
door; but he gets, we fear, scarcely more practice 
than pays for the perfume which he uses on his 


moustache. Any fine day, between twelve and two 
o’clock, he may be seen promenading in Chestnut 
Street, where that remarkable moustache still con- 
tinues “ the observed of all observers.”’ 





TO 


ON 


ea 


BY BscHYLUS. 


1 woorp her in her beauty, and I wooed her in her 
bloom, 

When her silvery breath was freighted with an orient 
morn’s perfume ; 

When the pearly pink of sea-shells was mantling on 
ber cheek, 

And the gay light in her glad eyes told a tale no tongue 
can speak. 


I wooed her ’neath a shady tree, when but the stars 
above, 

And the spirits of the lovely night, eould hear our vows 
of love; 

And we saw their misty shadows pass, and heard their 
dreamy strain, 

As we whispered, as each moment fled, our vows of 
love again. 


It was a passion holy, pure, which filled our youthful 
breasts ; 

The feelings there were young sweet birds within their 
spring-dewed nests ; 

No thought impure had darkened o’er the sunlight of 
our love— 

Each seemed as bright and lovely as the stars which 
shone above. 


Her heart was a young flower, and it opened day by day, 

Each leaf too bright and beautiful to yield to foul 
decay ; 

And when she said she loved me, her heart’s deep crim- 
son dye 

Came swelling to her fairy cheek in virgin purity. 


I will not say I loved her, for no mortal love can be 

So holy, pure, unselfish, as my feelings were to me; 

But a living fire from heaven in my breast so brightly 
shone, 

And I worshiped, as an angel would his God upon his 

throne. 


And many a night we lingered long upon some grassy 
knoll, 

With arms enwreathed, and blended hearts, commin- 
gling soul with soul ; 











And our commune was faint whisperings of joys be- 
yond the skies— 
Of mingling through eternity a love which never dies. 


I saw the hues upon her cheek grow fainter day by day, 
As though Consumption’s lily hand had stol’n those 
tints away ; 








I heard the short, dry, hacking cough burst painful 
from her chest— 

Death’s watch-dog baying ceaselessly within her lovely 
breast 2 








1 loved her more devotedly, because I knew that Death 

Was wooing her for his own bride—was drinking her 
sweet breath ; 

It was a strange, strange rivalry—and sleepless foes 
were we— 

Each watching an unguarded point to win the victory 


But gradually she waned away, as stars before the sun, 

And I knew by her faint pulses that the victory was 
won ; 

But, as her breath was sinking low, her smiles to me 
were given, 

And, with my name upon her lips, her spirit entered 
Heaven. 


Oh! when I kissed her clay-cold lips, and found no an- 
swering kiss, 

No mortal heart could ever dream my untold agonies ; 

My heart—my hope—my love—my soul—and all save 
life had flown— 

And life alone was left to teach what sorrows can be 
known. 


Naught else I knew for many months; they say, when 
she was borne 

By friends, all tears, unto her grave—her last, her 
lonely bourne— 

I burst the weeping circle through, and raving, tear- 
less, stood 

Within that grave’s dark, dismal depths, and, frantic, 
cursed my God! 


They buried her, and virgin hands threw fiowers upon 
her head, 

(Alas! she was the loveliest flower, with all its per- 
fume fied !) 

And Jong ere health returned to me, sweet Spring had 
come again, 

Decking her head with lovely flowers, and weeping its 

soft rain. 


I know I cannot love again—I have no heart to give— 

And, though I move, and act, and think, I do not seem 
to live; 

Life seems a dream, a horrid dream, a dream of care 
and pain— 

I’d give a thousand golden worlds to wake from sleep 

again. 


And when I wake I shall behold, all blooming, by my 
side, 

All robed in Heaven's bright jeweled garb, my sweet, 
my lovely bride ; 

Bat while I sleep, O Heaven! I ask, be this my only 
prayer, 

My heart be not so sinful that I may not meet her there! 
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CHAPTER V. 


AxnovuT this time, a lady and gentleman, named 
Marion, called and engaged boarding for themselves 
and three children. In Mrs. Marion there was 
something that won the heart at first sight ; and her 
children were as lovely and attractive as herself. 
But towards her husband there was a feeling of in- 
stant repulsion. Not that he was coarse or rude in 
his exterior ; that was polished; but there were a 
sensualism ‘and want of principle about him that 
could be felt. 

They had been in the house only a week or two, 
when their oldest child, a beautiful boy, was taken 
ill. He bad fever, and complained of distress in his 
back, and pain in his head. The mother appeared 
anxious, but the father treated the matter lightly, 
and said he would be well again in a few hours. 

‘¢] think you ’d better call in a doctor,”” Mrs. 
Darlington heard the mother say, as her husband 
stood at the chamber door ready to go away. 

** Nonsense, Jane,’’ he replied. ‘ You are easily 
frightened. There ’s nothing serious the matter.” 

‘I’m afraid of scarlet fever, Henry,”’ was an- 
swered to this. 

“ Fiddlesticks! You ’re always afraid of some- 
thing,”’ was lightly and unkindly returned. 

Mrs. Marion said no more, and her husband went 
away. About half an hour afterwards, as Mrs. 
Darlington sat in her room, there was a light tap at 
her door, which was immediately opened, and Mrs. 
Marion stepped in. Her face was pale, and it was 
some moments before her quivering lips could 
articulate. 

* Won’t you come up and look at my Willy ?”’ she 
at length said, in a tremulous voice. 

‘Certainly, ma’am,’’ replied Mrs. Darlington, 
rising immediately. ‘ What do you think ails your 
little boy ?” 

* I don’t know, ma’am; but I’m afraid of scarlet 
fever—that dreadful disease !”’ 

Mrs. Darlington went up to the chamber of Mrs. 
Marion. On the bed lay Willy, his face flushed 
with fever, and his eyes wearing a glassy lustre. 

“Do you feel sick, my dear?’’ asked Mrs. Dar- 
lington, as she laid her hand on his burning fore- 
head. 

“ Yes, ma’am,’’ replied the child. 

‘¢ Where are you sick ?”’ 

«¢ My head aches.” 

‘Is your throat sore ?”” 

«« Yes, ma’am.”’ 





“Very sore ?”’ 

“It hurts me so that I can hardly swallow.” 

“What do you think ails him?’ asked the mo- 
ther, in anxious tones. 

“It’s hard to say, Mrs. Marion; but, if it were 
my case, I would send for a doctor. Who is your 
physician ?”’ 

“ Dr. M@—.” 

“Tf you would like to have him called in, I will 
send the waiter to his office.” 

Mrs. Marion looked troubled and alarmed. 

“« My husband doesn’t think it anything serious,’’ 
said she. ‘I wanted him to go for the doctor.” 

“ Take my advice, and send for a physician,”’ re- 
pled Mrs. Darlington. 

“ If you will send for Dr. M——, I will feel great- 
ly obliged,’’ said Mrs. Marion. 

The doctor was sent for immediately. He did 
not come for two hours, in which time Willy had 
grown much woise. He looked serious, and an- 
swered all questions evasively. After writing a 
prescription, he gave a few directions, and said he 
would call again in the evening. At his second 
visit, he found his patient much worse ; and, on the 
following morning, pronounced it a case of scarla- 
tina. 

Already, Willy had made a friend in every mem- 
ber of Mrs. Darlington’s family, and the announce- 
ment of his dangerous illness was received with 
acute pain. Miriam took her place beside Mrs. 
Marion in the sick chamber, all her sympathies 
alive, and all her fears awakened; and Edith and 
her mother gave every attention that their other du- 
ties in the household would permit. 

Rapidly did the disease, which had fixed itself 
upon the delicate frame of the child, run its fatal 
course. On the fourth day he died in the arms of 
his almost frantic mother. 

Though Mrs. Marion had been only a short time 
in the house, yet she had already deeply interested 
the feelings of Mrs. Darlington and her two eldest 
daughters, who suffered with her in the affliction 
almost as severely as if they had themselves expe- 
rienced a bereavement. And this added to the 
weight, already painfully oppressive, that rested 
upon them. 

The nearer contact into which the family of Mrs. 
Darlington and the bereaved mother were brought 
by this affliction, discovered to the former many 
things that strengthened the repugnance first felt to- 
wards Mr. Marion, and awakened still livelier sym- 


? pathies for his suffering wife. 
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One evening, a week after the body of the child 
was borne out by the mourners and laid to moulder 
in its kindred dust, the voice of Mr. Marion was 
heard in loud, angry tones. He was alone with his 
wife in their chamber. This chamber was next to 
that of Edith and Miriam, where they, at the time, 
happened to be. What he said they could not make 
out; but they distinctly heard the voice of Mrs. 
Marion, and the words— 

“Oh, Henry! don’t! don’t!” uttered in tones the 
most agonizing. They also heard the words, “ For 
the sake of our dear, dear Willy!’ used in some 


Both Edith and Miriam were terribly frightened, 
and sat panting and looking at each other with pale 
faces. 

All now became silent. Not a sound could be 
beard in the chamber save an occasional low sob. 
For half an hour this silence continued. Then the 
door of the chamber was opened, and Marion went 
down stairs. The closing of the front door an- 
nounced his departure from the house. Edith and 
her sister sat listening for some minutes after Ma- 
rion had left, but not a movement could they per- 
ceive in the adjoining chamber. , 

“Strange! What can it mean?’ at length said 
Miriam, in a husky whisper. Edith breathed hea- 
vily to relieve the pressure on her bosom, but made 
no answer. 

“He didn’t strike her?’’ said Miriam, her face 
growing paler as she made this suggestion. 

The moment this was uttered, Edith arose quick- 
ly and moved towards the door. 

« Where are you going ?”’ asked her sister. 

“Into Mrs. Marion’s room.”’ 

“Oh no, don’t !’’ returned Miriam, speaking from 
some yague fear that m: ‘e her heart shrink. 

But Edith did not heed the words. Her light tap 
at Mrs. Marion’s door was not answered. Opening 
it softly, she stepped within the chamber. On the 
bed, where she had evidently thrown herself, lay 
Mrs. Marion; and, on approaching and bending over 
her, Edith discovered that she was sleeping. On 
perceiving this, she retired as noiselessly as she had 
entered. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock came, and yet Mr. 
Marion had not returned. An hour later than this, 
Edith and her sister lay awake, but up to that time 
he was still away. On the next morning, when the 
bell rang for breakfast, and the family assembled at 
the table, the places of Mr. and Mrs. Marion were 
vacant. From their nurse it was ascertained that 
Mr. Marion had not come home since he went out 
on the evening before, and that his wife had not yet 

~ arisen. Between nine and ten o’clock, Mrs. Dar- 
lington sent up to know if Mrs. Marion wished any- 
thing, but was answered in the negative. At din- 


ner time, Mr. Marion did not make his appearance, 
and his wife remained in her chamber. 
sent to her, but it was returned untasted. 
During the afternoon, Mrs. Darlington knocked at 
her door ; but the nurse said that Mrs. Marion asked 


Food was 





to be excused from seeing her. At supper time, 
food was sent again to her room ; but, save part of 
a cup of tea, nothing was tasted. After tea, Mrs. 
Darlington called again at her room, but the desire 
to be excused from seeing her was repeated. Ma- 
rion did not return that night. 

Nearly a week passed, the husband still remain- 
ing away, and not once during that time had Mrs. 
Marion been seen by any member of the family. At 
the end of this period, she sent word to Mrs. Dar- 
lington that she would be glad to see her. 

When the latter entered her room, she found her 
lying upon the bed, with a face so pale and grief- 
stricken, that she could not help an exclamation of 
painful surprise. 

«« My dear madam, what has happened ?”’ said she, 
as she took her hand. 

Mrs. Marion was too much overcome by emotion 
to be able to speak for some moments. Acquiring 
self-possession at length, she said, in a low, sad 
voice— 

‘« My heart is almost broken, Mrs. Darlington. 1 
feel crushed to the very ground. How shall I speak 
of what I am suffering ?” 

Her voice quivered and failed. But, in a few 
moments, she recovered herself again, and said, 
more calmly— 

“TI need not tell you that my husband has beea 
absent for a week. He went away in a momeat of 
anger, vowing that he would never return. Hourly 
have I waited, since, in the hope that he would 
come back. But, alas! I have thus far received 
from him neither word nor sign.”’ 

Mrs. Marion here gave way to her feelings, and 
wept bitterly. 

“Did he ever leave you before?” asked Mrs. 
Darlington, as soon as she had grown calm. 

* Once.” 

‘« How long did he remain away ?”’ 

** More than a year.” 

“ Have you friends?” 

“T have no relative but an aunt, who is very 
poor.”’ 

Mrs. Darlington sighed involuntarily. On that 
very day she had been seriously examining into her 
affairs, and the result was a conviction that, under 
her present range of expenses, she must go behind- 
hand with great rapidity. Mr. and Mrs. Marion 
were to pay fourteen dollars a week. Thus far, 
nothing had been received from them ; and now the 
husband had gone off and left his family on her 
hands, She could not turn them off; yet how could 
she bear up under this additional burden ? 

All this passed through her mind in a moment, and 
produced the sigh which distracted her bosom. 

“Do you not know where he has gone?” she 
asked, seeking to throw as much sympathy and in- 
terest in her voice as possible, and thus to conceal 
the pressure upon her own feelings which the intel- 
ligence had occasioned. 

Mrs. Marion shook her head. She knew that, in 
the effort to speak, her voice would fail her. 
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For nearly the space of a minute there was si- 
lence. This was broken, at length, by Mrs. Marion, 
who again wept violently. As soon as the passion- 
ate burst of feeling was over, Mrs. Darlington said 
to her, in a kind and sympathizing voice— 

“Do not grieve so deeply. You are not friend- 
less, altogether. Though you have been with us 
only a short time, we feel an interest in you, and 
will not” — 

The sentence remained unfinished. There was 
an impulse in Mrs. Darlington’s mind to proffer the 
unhappy woman a home for herself and children ; 
but a sudden recollection of the embarrassing nature 
of her own circumstances checked the words on 


her tongue. 
“I cannot remain a burden upon you,” quickly 
answered Mrs. Marion. ‘ But where can I go? 


What shall I do?”’ 

The last few words were spoken half to herself, 
in a low tone of distressing despondency. 

‘« For the present,’”’ said Mrs. Darlington, anxious 
to mitigate, even in a small degree, the anguish of 
the unhappy woman’s mind, “let this give you no 
trouble. Doubtless the way will open before you. 
After the darkest hour the morning breaks.” 

Yet, even while Mrs. Darlington sought thus to 
give comfort, her own heart felt the weight upon it 
growing heavier. Scarcely able to stand up in her 
difficulties alone, here was a new burden laid upon 
her. 

None could have sympathized more deeply with 
the afflicted mother and deserted wife than did Mrs. 
Darlington and her family; and none could have 
extended more willingly a helping hand in time of 
need. But, in sustaining the burden of her support, 
they felt that the additional weight was bearing 
them under. 


CHAPTER Vl. 


THREE months more elapsed. Mrs. Marion was 


still an inmate of the family. Up to this time, not 
a word had come from her husband, and she had not 
been uble to pay Mrs. Darlington a single dollar. 
Painfully did she feel her dependent situation, al- 
though she was treated with the utmost delicacy 
and consideration. But all the widow’s means 
were now exhausted in the payment of the second 
quarter’s rent, and she found her weekly income 
reduced to thirty-five dollars, scarcely sufficient to 
meet the weekly expense for supplying the table, 
paying the servants, etc., leaving nothing for future 
rent bills, the cost of clothing, and education for the 
younger children. With all this, Mrs. Darlington’s 
duties had been growing daily more and more se- 
vere. Nothing could be trusted to servants that 
was not, in some way, defectively done, causing re- 
peated complaints from the boarders. What proved 
most annoying was the bad cooking, to remedy 
which, Mrs. Darlington strove in vain. One day 











the coffee was not fit to drink, and on the next day 
the steak would be burnt or broiled as dry as a chip, 
or the sirloin roasted until every particle of juice 
had evaporated. If hot cakes were ordered for 
breakfast, ten chances to one that they were not 
sour; or, if rolls were baked, they would, most 
likely, be as heavy as lead. 

Such mishaps were so frequent that the guests of 
Mrs. Darlington became impatient, and Mr. Scragg, 
in particular, never let an occasion for grumbling or 
insolence pass without fully improving it. 

“Ts your coal out?’’ said he, one morning, about 
this time, as he sat at the breakfast table. 

Mrs. Darlington understood, by the man’s tone and 
manner, that he meant to be rude, though she did 
not comprehend the meaning of his question. 

“No, sir,” she replied, with some dignity of man- 
ner. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“Tt struck me,’’ he answered, “ that such might 
be the case. But, perhaps, cook is too lazy to bring 
it out of the cellar. If she ’Il send for me to-mor- 
row morning, I ’ll bring her up an extra scuttleful, 
as | particularly like a good cup of hot coffee.” 

His meaning was now plain. Quick as thought, 
the blood rushed to the face of Mrs. Darlington. 
She had borne so much from this man, and felt to- 
wards him such utter disgust, that she could forbear 
no longer. 

“ Mr. Scragg,’”’ said she, with marked indigna- 
tion, “when a gentleman has any complaint to 
make, he does it as a gentleman.” 

“ Madam !”’ exclaimed Seragg, with a threat in 
his voice, while his coarse face became red with 
anger. 

“When a gentleman has any complaint to make, 
he does it as a gentleman,” repeated Mrs. Darling- 
ton, with a more particular emphasis than at first. 

‘<I’d thank you to explain yourself,’’ said Scragg, 
dropping his hands from the table, and elevating his 
person. 

“My words convey my meaning plain enough. 
But, if you cannot understand, [ will try to make 
them clearer. Your conduct is not that of a gen- 
tleman.” 

Of course, Mr. Seragg asked for no further ex- 
planation. Starting from the table, he said, looking 
at Mrs. Scragg— 

* Come !”’ 

And Mrs. Scragg arose, and followed her indig- 
nant spouse. 

“ Served him right,’’ remarked Burton, in a low 
voice, bending a little towards Miriam, who sat 
near him. ‘I hope we shall now be rid of the low- 
bred fellow.” 

Miriam was too much disturbed to make a reply. 
All at the table felt-more or less uncomfortable, and 
soon retired. Ere dinnertime, Mr. and Mrs. Seragg, 
with their whole brood, had left the house, thus re- 
ducing the income of Mrs. Darlington from thirty- 
five to twenty-three dollars a week. 

At dinner time, Mrs. Darlington was in bed. The 
reaction which followed the excitement of the morn- 
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ing, accompanied as it was witn the conviction that, 
in »parting with the Scraggs, insufferable as they 
‘were, she had parted with the very means of sustain- 
ing herself, completely prostrated her. During the 
afternoon, she was better, and was able to confer 
with Edith on the desperate nature of their affairs. 

‘What are we to do?”’ said she to her daughter, 
breaking thus abruptly a silence which had con- 
tinued for many minutes. “We have an income 
of only twenty-three dollars a week, and that will 
scarcely supply the table.’’ 

Edith sighed, but did not answer. 

“ Twenty-three dollars a week,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Darlington. ‘ What are we to do ?”’ 

“ Our rooms will not remain vacant long, I hope,”’ 
said Edith. 

“ There is little prospect of filling them that I can 
see,”” murmured Mrs. Darlington. “If all our 
rooms were taken, we might get along.”’ 

‘“«T don’t know,”’ returned Edith to this, speaking 
thoughtfully. ‘I sometimes think that our ex- 
penses are too great for us to make anything, even 
if our rooms were filled. Six hundred dollars is a 
iarge rent for us to pay.”’ 

“ We ’ve sunk three hundred dollars in six months. 
That is certain,’”’ said Mrs. Darlington. 

“And our furniture has suffered to an extent 
almost equivalent,’’ added her daughter. 

“Oh, do not speak of that! The thought makes 
me sick. Our handsome French china dinner set, 
which cost us a hundred and fifty dollars, is com- 
pletely ruined. Half of the plates are broken, and 
there is scarcely a piece of it not injured or defaced. 
My heart aches to see the destruction going on 
around us.”’ 

“T was in Mrs. Seragg’s room to-day,” said 
Edith. 

‘« Well, what of it ?’’ asked her mother. 

“It would make you sick in earnest to look in 
there. You know the beautiful bow! and pitcher that 
were in her chamber ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘* Both handle and spout are off of the pitcher.” 

“ Edith!” 

‘‘And the bowl is cracked from the rim to the 
centre. Then the elegant rosewood washstand is 
completely ruined. Two knobs are off of the dress- 
ing-bureau, the veneering stripped from the edge of 
one of the drawers, and the whole surface marked 
over in a thousand lines. [t looks as #f the children 
had amused themselves by the hour in scratching 
it with pins. Three chairs are broken. And the 
new carpet we put on the floor looks as if it had 
been used for ten years. Moreover, everything is 
in a most filthy condition. It is shocking.” 

Mrs. Darlington fairly groaned at this intelligence. 

“« But where is it all to lead, Edith ?’’ she asked, 
arousing herself from a kind of stupor into which 
her mind had fallen. “ We cannot go on as we are 
now going.”’ 


‘** We must reduce our expenses, if possible.’ 
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“ But how are we to reduce them? We cannot 
send away the cook.’’ 

‘“No. Of course not.” 

‘“« Nor our chambermaid.”’ 

‘No. But cannot we dispense with the waiter?” 

‘* Whe will attend the table, go to market, and do 
the dozen other things now required of him ?’’ 

“ We can get our marketing sent home.’’ 

“But the waiting on the table. Who will do 
that?” 

“ Half a dollar a week extra to the chambermaid 
will secure that service from her.”’ 

‘«« But she has enough to do besides waiting on the 
table,” objected Mrs. Darlington. 

‘*‘ Miriam and I will help more through the house 
than we have yet done. Three dollars a week and 
the waiter’s board will be saving a good deal.” 

Mrs. Darlington sighed heavily, and then said— 

“To think what I have borne from that Scragg 
and his family, ignorant, low-bred, vulgar people, 
with whom we have no social affinity whatever, who 
occupy a level far below us, and who yet put on 
airs and treated us as if we were only their serv- 
ants! I could bear his insolence no longer. Ah, to 
what mortifications are we not subjected in our pre- 
sent position! How little drearmed I of all this, 
when 1 decided to open a boarding-house. But, 
Edith, to come back to what we were conversing 
about, it would be something to save the expense 
of our waiter; but what are three or four dollars a 
week, when we are going behind-hand at the rate 
of twenty ?”’ 

“Jf Mrs. Marion’”’—— 

Edith checked herself, and did not say what was 
in her mind. Mrs. Darlington was silent, sighed 
again heavily, and then said— 

“Yes; if it wasn’t for the expense of keeping 
Mrs. Marion. And she has no claim upon us.” 

« None but the claim of humanity,”’ said Edith. 

“If we were able to pay that claim,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Darlington. 

“ True.” . 

« But we are not. Such being the case, are we 
justified in any longer offering her a home ?”’ 

«“ Where will she go? What will she do?” said 
Edith. 

«“ Where will we go? What will we do, unless 
there is a change in our favor?’’ asked Mrs. Dar- 
lington. 

«* Alas, I canrot tell! When we are weak, small 
things are felt as a burden. The expense of keep- 
ing Mrs. Marion and her two children is not very 
great. Still, it is an expense that we are unable to 
meet. But how can we tell her to go ?”’ 

‘<I cannot take my children’s bread and distribute 
it to others,” replied Mrs. Darlington, with much 
feeling. ‘My first duty is to them.” 

“ Poor woman! My heart aches for her,’ said 
Edith. ‘She looks so pale and heart-broken, feels 
so keenly her state of dependence, and tries so in 
every possible way to make the pressure of her 
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presence in our family as light as possible, that the 
very thought of turning her from our door seems to 
involve cruelty.” 

‘« All that, Edith, I feel most sensibly. 
into what a strait are we driven !”’ 

‘How many times have I wished that we had 
never commenced this business !’’ said Edith. “It 
has brought us nothing but trouble from the begin- 
ning; and, unless my fears are idle, some worse 


Ah me! 


troubles are yet before us.”’ 

«* Of what kind ?” 

‘«« Henry did not come home until after two o’clock 
this morning.”’ 

«“ What!’ exclaimed the mother, in painful sur- 
prise. 

“TI sat up for him. Knowing that he had gone 
out with Mr. Barling, and finding that he had not 
returned by eleven o’clock, I could not go to bed. I 
said nothing to Miriam, but sat up alone. It was 
nearly half past two when he came home in com- 
pany with Barling. Both, I am sorry to say, were 
so much intoxicated that they could scarcely make 
their way up stairs.”’ 

‘Oh, Edith! exclaimed the stricken mother, 
hiding her face in her hands, and weeping aloud. 

Miriam entered the room at this moment, and see- 
ing her mother in tears, and Edith looking the very 
image of distress, begged to know the cause of their 
trouble. Little was said to her then; but Edith, 
when she was alone with her soon after, fully ex- 
plained the desperate condition of their affairs. 
Hitherto they had, out of regard for Miriam, con- 
cealed from her the nature of the difficulties that 
were closing around them. 

‘‘ [ dreamed not of this,’? said Miriam, in a voice 
‘My poor mother! 
No wonder that her countenance is so 


of anguish. What pain she 
must suffer ! 
often sad. But, Edith, cannot we do something ?”’ 
Ever thus, to the mind of the sweet girl, when 
the troubles of others were mentioned to her, came, 
first, the desire to afford relief. 


‘We can do nothing,’’ replied Edith, “ at pre- 
sent. unless it be to assist through the house, so 
that the chambermaid can attend the door, wait.on 
the table, und do other things now required of the 
waiter.’’ 

«« And let him go 

co Yes.”’ 

“] am willing to do all in my power, Edith,” 
said Miriam. “ But, if mother has lost so much 
already, will she not lose still more if she continue 
to go on as she is now guing?”’ 

“She hopes to fill all her rooms; then she thinks 
that she will be able to make something.”’ 

“« This has been her hope from the first,’’ replied 
Miriam. 

“ Yes ; and thus far it has been a vain hope.” 

“Three hundred dollars lost already,”’ sighed 
Miriam, “ our beautiful furniture ruined, and all do- 
mestic happiness destroyed! Ah me! Where is 
all going toend? Uncle Hiram was right when he 
objected to mother’s taking boarders, and said that it 
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was the worst thing she could attempt to do. I 
Willingly would 1 
give music lessons, or work with my hands for an 


wish we had taken his advice. 


income, to save mother from the euflering and labor 
she has now to bear.’”’ 

* The worst is,”’ said Edith, following out her own 
thoughts rather than replying to her sister, “now 


How 


that all our money is gone, debt will follow. 
is the next quarter’s rent to be paid?” 

‘A hundred and fifty dollars.”’ 

“ Ves, 

“Oh dear !”’ sighed Miriam. 
do? How dark all looks!” 


‘If there is not some change,” said Edith, “ by 


How can we pay that?” 
“ What are we to 


the close of another six months, everything we have 
will be sold for debt.”’ 

“ Dreadful !”’ ejaculated Miriam, “ dreadful !”’ 
For a long time the sisters conferred together, but 
All the 


no gleam of light arose in their minds. 


future remained shrouded in darkness. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Tue man named Burton, to whom reference has 
been made as being particularly attentive to Miriam, 
was really charmed with the beautiful young girl. 
But the affection of a man such as he was comes to 
its object as a blight instead of a blessing. Miriam, 
while she did not repel his attentions, for his man- 
ner towards her was ever polite and respectful, 
felt, nevertheless, an instinctive repugnanee towards 
him, and when she could keep out of his way with- 
out seeming to avoid him, she generally did so. 

A few evenings afier the conversation held with 
Edith, ax given in the last chapter, Burton, in pass- 
ing from the dining room, said to Miriam— 

“Come. I want you to play for me some of 
those beautiful airs in Don Giovanni.”’ 

“Indeed you must excuse me, Mr. Burton,’’ re- 
plied Miriam. “I don’t feel like playing to-night.” 

*“ Can’t excuse you, indeed,’* said Burton, smiling 
pleasantly, and, at the same time, taking Miriam’s 
hand, which she quickly withdrew from his touch. 
The contact sent an unpleasant thri!! along her nerves. 
“So come. I must have some music to-night.” 

Miriam yielded to the request, although she felt in 
no mood for touching the piano. After playing seve- 
ral pieces, he lifted ber hands from the instrument, 
and, turning away from it, said— 

‘There. Mr. Burton, you must really excuse me. 
I cannot play to-night.” 

And 
you have given me accept my thanks,” 
Burton. 
which Miriam did not comprehend. 


«“ Excuse you. Certainly. for the pleasure 
replied Mr. 
There was a change in his tone of voice 
*“ And now,”’ 
he added, in a low voice, bending to her ear, “come 


and sit down with me on the sofa. I have some- 


thing particular that I wish to say ” 
Miriam did as she was desired, not dreaming of 


what wax in the mind of Burton. 
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“ Miriam,” said he, after a pause, “do not be 
startled nor surprised at what [ am going to say.”’ 

But his words and manner both startled her, and 
she was about rising, when he took her band and 
gently detained her. 

“« Nay, Miriam,”’ said he, ‘‘ you must hear what 
I wish to speak. From the day I entered this house, 
you have interested me deeply. Admiration was 
follewed quickly by profound respect; and to this 
succeeded a warmer sentiment.”’ 

A deep crimson instantly mantled the face of Mi- 
riam, and her eye fell to the floor. 

“Can you, my dear young lady,” continued Mr. 
Burton, “ reciprocate the feeling I have expressed ?”’ 

«Oh, sir! Excuse me!’’ said Miriam, so soon 
as she could recover her disordered thoughts. And 
she made another effort to rise, but was still detained 
by Burten 

“Stay! stay !’’ said he. ‘“ Hear all that I wish to 
utter. I am rich’’— 

But, ere he could speak another word, Miriam 
sprung from the sofa, and, bounding from the room, 











flew rather than walked up the stairs. The instant 
she entered her own room she closed and locked the 
door, and then falling upon the bed, gave vent to a 
flood of tears. A long time passed before her spirit 
regained its former composure; and then, when her 
thought turned towards Mr. Burton, she experi- 
enced an inward shudder. 

Of what had occurred, she breathed not a sylla- 
ble to Edith when she joined her in the chamber to 
retire for the night. 

“ How my heart aches for mother !”’ sighed Edith, 
as she came in. “I have been trying to encourage 
her; but words are of no avail. ‘ Where is all to 
end?’ she asks; and I cannot answer the question. 
Oh dear! What is to become of us? At the rate 
we are going on now, everything must soon be lost. 
To think of what we have sacrificed and are still 
sacrificing, yet all to no purpose. Every comfort is 
gone. Strangers, who have no sympathy with us, 
have come into our house ; and mother is compelled 
to bear all manner of indignities from people who 
are in every way her inferior. Yet, for all, we are 
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losing instead of gaining. Ah me! No wonder she 
is heart-sick and utterly discouraged. How could 
it be otherwise ?”’ 

Miriam heard and felt every word ; but she made 
no answer. Thought, however, was busy, and re- 
mained busy long after sieep had brought back to 
the troubled heart of Edith its even pulsations. 

“Tam rich.’”? These words of Mr. Burton were 
constantly recurring to her mind. It was in vain 
that she turned from the idea presented with them ; 
it grew more and more distinct each moment. Yes, 
there was a way of relief opened for her mother, of 
safety for the family, and Miriam saw it plainly, yet 
shuddered as she looked, and closed her eyes like 
one about to leap from a fearful height. 

Hour after hour, Miriam lay awake, pondering 
the new aspect which thiags had assumed, and gaz- 
ing down the fearful abyss into which, in a spirit of 
self-devotion, she was seeking to find the courage to 
leap. 

“Tam rich.” Ever and anon these words sounded 
m her ears. As the wife of Burton, she could at 
once’ lift her mother out of her present unhappy 
situation. Thus, before the hour of midnight came 
and went, she thought. He had offered her his hand. 
She might accept the offer, on condition of his set- 
tling an income upon her mother. 

This the tempter whispered in her ears, and she 
hearkened, in exquisite pain, to the suggestion. 

When Edith awoke on the next morning, Miriam 
slept soundly by her side ; but Edith observed that 
her face was pale and troubled, and that tears were 
on her cheeks. At breakfast time, she did not ap- 
pear at the table ; and when her mother sent to her 
room she returned for answer that she was not very 
well. The whole of the day she spent in her cham- 
ber, and, during all the time, was struggling against 
the instinctive repulsion felt towards the man who 
had made her an offer of marriage. 

At supper time, she reappeared at the table witha 
calm, yet sad face. As she was passing from the 
dining-room, after tea, Burton came to her side and 
whispered— 

** Can I have a word with you in the parlor, Mi- 
riam ?”” 

The young girl neither looked up nor spoke, but 
moved along by his side, and descended with him to 
the parlor, where they were alone. 

“ Miriam,” said Burton, as he placed himself by 
her side on the sofa, “ have you thought seriously 
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of what I said last evening? Can you reciprocate 
the ardent sentiments I expressed ?”’ 

* Oh, sir!’’ returned Miriam, looking up artlessly 
in his face, “I am too young to listen to words like 
these.”’ 

‘You are a woman, Miriam,’ 
earnestly—“ a lovely woman, with a heart over- 
flowing with pure affections. Deeply have you m- 
terested my feelings from the first; and now I ask 
you to be mine. As 1 was going to say last even- 
ing, I am rich, and will surround you with every 
comfort and elegance that money can obtain. Dear- 
est Miriam, say that you will accept the hand I now 


’ replied Burton, 


offer you.”’ 

“« My mother will never consent,’ 
bling girl, after a long pause. 

“Your mother is in trouble. I have long seen 
that,’’ remarked Mr. Burton, “ and have long want- 
ed to advise and befriend her. Put it in my power 
to do so, and then ask for her what you will.’’ 

This was touching the right key, and Burton saw 


> 


said the trem- 


it in a moment. 

“ Yes, you have said truly,’’ replied Miriam ; ‘my 
mother is in great trouble. Ah! what would I not 
do for her relief?’ 

“Ask for your mother what you will, Miriam,” 
said Burton. 

The maiden’s eyes were upon the floor, and the 
rapid heaving of her bosom showed that her thoughts 
were busy in earnest debate. At length looking up, 
she said— 

«Will you lift her out of her present embarrassed 
position, and settle upon her an income sufficient for 
herself and family ?”’ 

“T will,” was the prompt answer. “ And now, 
my dear Miriam, name the sum you wish her to 
receive.” 

Another long silence followed. 

“ Ah, sir!” atlength said the maiden, “ in what 
a strange, humiliating position am I placed !” 

“Do not speak thus, Miriam. I understand all 
better than words can utter it. Will an income of 
two thousand dollars a year suffice ?”’ 

“Tt is more than I could ask.”’ 

‘Enough. The moment you are mine, that sum 
will be settled on your mother.” 

Miriam arose up quickly, as Burton said this, 
murmuring— 

«“ Let me have a few days for reflection,’’ and, 
ere he could prevent her, glided from the room. 


(To be concluded.) 
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ACT 


Scune I1.—Rose Hill, the residence of Professor 
Outnzy. Howse in the background. Before it a 
garden of flowers. IsaBuLLx in the garden ty- 


ing up a drooping rose-tree. 


| 
ISABELLE. 
This surely was the work of paradise, ; 
This tending flowers. It always brings to me 
Sweet thoughts and visions of a better state. 
I’d have the world a garden, and the trees 2 
And earth forever green, as skies are blue. ? 
[s ita dream? or have I known it thus? 
It must have been a vision—but the thought 
Comes over me at times like whispered words, 
Of a cool, rose-twined arbor, where I played: 
And orange trees were near; my little hand 
Was often reaching for the golden fruit. 
It was a vision, surely—for my mother 
Says we have never lived where oranges 
Are gathered from the trees. It was a dream. 
Yet how it haunts me! 


Enter Freperickx Be.cour. 


BeLcour. 
Good morning, Isabelle. 
What, talking with the flowers for company ! 


ISABELLE. 
Where could I find companionship so sweet? 
They always smile a welcome. 


BEtcour. 
If they would 
But teach this lesson to a fairer flower, 
I'd hold them for my friends. Ah! Isabelle, 
Why frown, and turn away? What have I done 
To merit your displeasure? Is ’t 
To love—and strive to win the one beloved? 


asin 


ISABELLE. 
’Tis folly to intrude your compliments 
Where these are undesired; nor is it kind. 
You make th’ occasion, and then call me cruel. 
I would not frown if you would cease to flatter. 


Beicour. 
Flatter ! 
Pour out my heart’s creed as my tongue would speak, 
The goddesses of old, who dazzled Paris, 


Good heavens !—Why, Isabelle, should I 


And still are bright to every schoolboy’s eye, 
Would seem like fading stars beside the sun, 
Comparisoned with my divinity. 

I love you, Isabelle, and I must woo you 
Till you return my love. 
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ISABELLE. 
It cannot be. 
Forbear, and do not force me to reveal 
What I would fain subdue, a deep dislike. 
I would be friends with you, and nothing more. 
We may not force affection. 
Bexcovr. 
We may mould it. 
Love springs from habit oft in woman’s heart. 
You love your flowers because you watch and tend 
them. 
Give me such constant tendance, such kind place 
In your dear thoughts, and soon it will be love. 


ISABELLE. 
Oh! never, never '!—Love has deeper source. 
It is the spirit speaking to the spirit; 
The attractive power of soul that moves the will 
To sweet obedience, as the stars obey 
The sun that warms and lights them. 


Betcovr. 

You ’re eloquent 
In love lore—and such eloquence betrays 
Deep knowledge of the subject. Lawyer-like, 
I think young Bolton must have been your teacher. 
That blush betrays your secret, Isabelle. 
Your heart is given to Bolton ;—let me tell you 
Tis not deserved. He’ll never marry you. 
His father’s pride is, eagle-like, to soar 
Above the world, though on a barren rock, 
Would be more joy than reveling ’mid flowers, 
If these grew in a lowly dale. The son 
Is like the father in his pride—not genius. 
The father has the strength to seize his place; 
The son will have to creep and buy his way. * 
Hence, he must wed a woman who can bring him 
Fortune and powerful friends—which you have not. 


IsaBELLE (tmploringly). 
Pray cease to trouble me with such discourse. 
I have no time to listen. (Geing.) 


Betcour. 
Stay a moment. 
Here is a note I bring you from your father. 
[Holds the note towards her, but will not give tt. 


IsaBELLE. 
Give, give it, pray. ’Tis not to plead your cause. 
Betcovr. 
It shall be yours when you have heard me through. 
I love you, Isabelle.——( Attempts to take her hand.) 
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ISABELLE. 
It is in vain. 
Pray cease these persecutions. ’Tis in vain. 
Waste not your love where there is no return. 


BeLcour (impetuously). 
Then hate me, if you will; you skall be mine. 
(Aszde) I'll find a surer way to urge my suit. 
Women are often gained by impudence— 
They give their love as alms are given beggars, 
To ’scape the importuner—( To her) You’ || be mine. 


ISABELLE. 
Never. As easy make this rose a rock 
As turn my heart to love you. 
Betcour. 
Then, Isabelle, 
I’ll be the rock to crush the rose in th’ dust. 
By Heaven! you shall be mine—(seizing her hand). 
a 
IsABELLE. 
Away! away! 
Leave me! Let me go instantly. Help! help! 
Enter Younc Borton. IsaBewxe breaks from BEL- 
cour and runs to BoLTon. 


Oh! save me from your cousin! He is mad. 


Youne Botton. 
Villain, what means this outrage ?—Isabelle, 
You ’re safe with me. Love, do not tremble so. 
She ’s fainting !—Frederick, on your peril, come 
No nearer her—begone! out of her sight! 


Betcour (throwing down the letter). 
There is her father’s letter.— 

[Sees Mrs. OLNey issuing from the house. 

I am going. 
You have the ’vantage now; but, mark me, Henry, 
This triumph is your last. She shall be mine. 
I’ve sworn it. Either I will be in hell 
Before to-morrow’s close—or she is mine. 
[Ezit Betcovr. 


(As Mrs. Otney reaches IsaBELLE, the scene closes.) 


Scene II.—The dwelling of Jupcr Botton. A 
drawing-room magnificently furnished. Mtr- 
rors, marble tables, ottomans, piano, harp, vases 
with flowers, pictures. 

Enter Mapame Betcour, followed by her son, FrE- 

DERICK BELcour. 
MapameE Betcour (hurriedly). 

Come, Frederick, say, what is the important secret 

You could not tell me in Belinda’s presence ? 

I am in haste this morning. 


Betcovr. 
S80 am I.— 

And therefore, like an epic poem, dash 
Into the pith at once, 1 must have money. 
Not the small driblets, such as tailors take 
From rich men’s sons, as pledge the spendthrift heir 
Will pay the balance when the old man dies. 
No—I must have a good, round, heavy sum. 
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Mapame Be cour (coldly). 
{’m not your banker, Frederick; I have little 
To give. 
Bextcour (hurriedly). 
Nor do I, mother, want your mite ; 
Only your aid. The Judge will hear your suit :— 
To me he would not listen for a moment. 


Mapame BELcour. 
What sum do you require? 


BELcour (hesitating). 
Ten thousand dollars. 
(Aside) I may as well say that—I ’Il not get more, 
‘Though twenty thousand would not meet the mark 


Mapvame Betcour (holding up her hands). 
Ten thousand dollars! Are you mad, my son? 
You surely do not wish me to demand 
This money trom the Judge? 


Betcour. 
As you prefer. 
Beg it, if that is better. I have found 
The boldest pleader oftenest wins his suit, 
Whether for love or money he may plead. 


MapaMeE Betcour. 

My son, I will do ail that mother can. 
I have done more than any mother should— 
Borne with your follies, justified your faults, 
When these deserved reproof. 

BeLcour. 

I know it well. 

And ’tis this fond indulgence wrought my ruin. 
You let me have my wayward, boyish will, 
Pampered my appetites, and fostered self, 
Till now I cannot break the chains of habit: 


But, mother, I'll reform 


Mapam_E Betcour. 
Do it at once 
Begin to-day. Go to your creditors ;— 
They ’ll surely wait. And you may say the Judge 
Will aid you. I will try and compass this. 


Betcovur. 
Go to my creditors! Ha! ha!—They ’ll wait! 
Bid the tide wait, and let the drowning wretch 
Creep leisurely to land! Mother, I’m ruined. 
(Aside) I may as well confess—she soon will hear 1t 
(To her) If this sum be not in my hand to-day 
To-morrow morning I shall be in prison. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Fie! You say this to frighten me. Beware, 
You urge beyond my patience. I have been 
Too lenient, and shall still be so :—but go 
Go now; I cannot listen longer. Go, 
And do your best to meet the exigence. 


Betcour. 
Mother, I cannot, dare not venture forth. 
At every turn I fear an officer. 
Unless I have this money I am lost ;— 
I say not this to frighten you ;—I ’m lost! 
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Mapame Betcour. 
What mean you, Frederick? What have you done? 
What crime committed?—No! no! not acrime! 
{ would I had net said the word.—What folly? 


{t is no worse, I trust. 


Betcour. 
Yes, ’tis a crime— 
At least before the law. The laws are framed 
To make men villains; they ’!! make one of me. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Never, if you ’ve been honest. 


BELcour. 
I would be, 
If I had twenty thousand dollars now, 
To pay the notes I ’ve put in circulation. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Twenty thousand! You said ten but now. 


Betcour. 
’T was only half I need. 


Mapame Betcour. 
Why need at all? 
Your salary is ample for your needs. 
What have you done with this? Where is it gone? 


Retcour. 
Ask the earth where the rain went yesterday ; 
It fell in ample showers—’tis vanished now. 
The thirsty ground is dry, and so am I. 


Mapame Betcowr. 
I must know more. Either you mean to vex me, 
Or there is still a story to be told. 
How came you thus involved? What notes are these 
That you are called to pay? Some spendthrift friend, 
That Pawlett, I will venture, has your name. 


Betcour. 
You "ll know to-morrow. Should I fail to pay, 
You ’ll hear me call’d- 


Mapame Betcovr. 
What? what? 


Betcour. 
3elcour—the forger! 


Mapame Betcour. 
Oh! Heaven forbid! (shriehing.) 
(Enter Lucy Bouton (a4 green shade over her cyes), 
followed by Betinpa Betcovr.) 
What brings you hither, Lucy? 
[ know you ’re quick of ear; a subtle sense 
Of hearing gifts the blind. 


BELINDA. 
Dear mother, pray 
Be tender with the child; she is not well; 
And I persuaded her to try her music. 
it ever seems to charm her pain away. 


BEtcour (aside). 
I wish I could hear music that would charm 
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The scorpions of my mind. One struggle more— 
If that fail—then, as scorpion, fire-surrounded, 
Dies by its own fierce sting, even so will I! 

[Eait Betcour. 


Mapame Betcour (mild/y). 
I was perplexed by something I had heard. 
Come to my room, Belinda; come at once. 
Lucy plays best alone—and she may stay. 
Your time 1s always given to music ;—come. 
[E2it Mapame BELcovur 


Bettnpa (to Lucy). 

I’ll not be long away. Pray, do not weep. 
My mother did not mean to censure you, 
Dear Lucy. Oft a hasty word escapes her, 
That ne’er was meant to wound. ’Tis not the heart 
That prompts the tongue; it is the nerves that speak, 
And these are touched and quickened by disease, 
Or wearying cares. Dear Lucy, do not weep. 
Lucy. 
I’m weak to-day ;—bear with my foolish tears 
Your mother called me blind. I know I’m blind; 
But oh! I would not hear it as reproach. 
’Tis a sad state. ‘Alone !”—I am alone. 
And I play best alone. Belinda, go ;— 
[ll sing while you are gone, most cheerily, 
And make the room resound with melody. 
I’m well and happy now. 

Enter Rutn, the maid. 


Rutu (to Bevrnpa). 
Your mother waits. 
[Ett Ruts 


BELINDA. 
I'll go at once (to Lucy)—and I ’I! return to you, 
And bring a healing gift, like this (4isses her), dear 
Lucy. 
Now do not fee! alone ;—my heart stays with you. 
[Ezit Bewinpa. 


Lucy (alone) 
I wish I was alone in the deep woods, 
Where the old, Lard-like trees, in solemn tones, 
Would tell me tales of nature’s holy love! 
And I would sing in cadence with the brook, 
That breathes its soothing, ceaseless melody, 
As though it held the sunshine in its heart, 
And sweetly sought to cheer the sorrowful. 
This cheerful mood keeps water always young. 
They tell me it is older than the earth, 
And yet is bright, and free, and fresh as when 
It gushed in Eder’s arden. Ah! to me 
Water has been e wondrous mystery. 
But I must turn me to my daily task. 

[Opening the piano, and seating herself. 

They think I never weary of my music. 
Ah! none may know the sorrows of the blind— 
The struggles of the soul in its dark prison— 
The pining wish for sight. Ah me! 

[Covers her face with her hands 
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Enter Juper Botton. He goes up to Lucy. 


Jupee Boron. 
Lucy, 
My bird, my darling one, why here alone ? 
Where is Belinda? 


Lucy (striving to speak cheerfully). 
In her mother’s room. 
I’m best alone. I always am alone ;— 
There ’s none can walk in spirit with the blind. 


JupGE (sorrowfully). 
My dearest child, why dwell on this sad theme? 
Has aught been said to wound my gentle dove? 


Lucy. 
Not purposely, dear father ;—but the wind 
That only sways the tree may break the flower. 
I am too sensitive, and I must learn 
To bear the slight rebukes of Madame Belcour. 
Belinda says—and she is ever kind— 
Her mother does not mean to wound my heart. 


JuDGE (astde). 
She shall not longer have the power to do it. 
I'll give this gentle spirit to the care 
Of one that Heaven has gifted for tne task. 
I have delayed toolong. (To Lucy) Now, pretty one, 
T have a secret that will startle you, 
Perchance, at first; but still, I trust your heart 
Will not be sad to hear it, when I say 
Your father seeks to enhance your happiness 
While adding to his own. 


Lucy (joyfully). 
Oh! tell it me, 

Dear father; if it promise happiness 
To you, it is enough to make me happy. 
Pray tell me—now. 

Juper. 

I shall be married soon. 
Nay, tremble not, dear child; my wife will be 
A mother to my Lucy. We will have 
A home of mutual confidence and love. 
Such home [ had while your dear mother lived. 
The memory of those days has been my solace 
When I have felt my loneliness; and then 
The world has held me in its busy toils. 
But I must shake these off as years increase. 
The young and old, these both require a home. 
Tis only in the pride of manhood’s strength 
That, self-sustained, we dream of life without 
The sweet companionship of woman’s sdul, 
Which God bestowed ere Eden had a home. 
Speak, Lucy; shall we have a home at last? 
And will you love the mother I shall give you? 


* Lucy. 
{ scarce can speak for joy, my dearest father. 
My mother !—How I’ve pined to say the word! 
And I shall love her—if you love her, father; 
And she ’Il love you. 


Juper. 
And you, my darling one. 
We 'll be a family of love: our home 
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Shall be the centre of our happiness, 
The magnet drawing all our hearts as one. 


Lucy (turning to the piano). 
I know a song will please you well; its theme 
Is home, dear home! 


Jupa@r. 
Pray sing it to me, Lucy. 


Lucy. 
My brother gave it me, and said the song 
Was written by a friend of his—a lady 
He ’s often praising when we are alone. 
I fancy he is very fond of her; 
And fears you will not quite approve his choice 


JupGE. 
Who is the lady? 


Lucy. 
I may not tell her name. 
But Henry begged me, should occasion offer, 
To sing this song to you ;—the sentiment, 
He said, would charm you, and might serve to turn 
Your feelings in her favor: when you knew her, 
Your judgment would be won. 


JuDGE (smiling). 
You choose the time 
With courtier’s art, to speak this tender mission. 
Henry is yet too young for these grave cares. 
But let the subject pass; I ’ll hear the song. 


Lucy sings. 
(As she ts about to begin, MIcHAEL enters, and gives 
the Juper a letter; then withdraws a little, but 
listens to the song.) 


THE EXILE’S SONG OF HOME. 


The flowers, they open everywhere, 
Upspringing pure, and sweet, and fair, 
As though their heavenly mission were 
To comfort all who come; 
They gem the earth as stars the sky, 
And to the weary wanderer’s eye 
They bring the sweetest visions nigh 
Of flowers around his home— 
Home, home, home— 
Around his own dear home. 


1’ve gathered flowers in many a land, 
And twined me many a fragrant band, 
And felt that beauty met my hand 
Wherever I might roam; 
And yet, to memory’s views would rise 
A lovelier land and softer skies, 
Where flowers look up, like angels’ eyes, 
Around my own dear home— 
Home, home, home— 
Around my own dear home. 


And though an ocean roll between, 
Yet Hope can see the hills of green, 
And Eden-vales that intervene— 
They beckon us to come; 
Home! home! I’ve seen the rich and rare— 
God breathes his beauty everywhere; 
But oh! no flowers are half so fair 
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As those around our home— 
Home home, home— 
Around our own dear home. 


(While Lucy was singing, Micnatt has been beat- 
ing time,and showing much emotion. He now 
oomes hastily forward, half singing, half saying 
the words—) 

MICHAEL. 
“ Home, home, home— 
The flowers around our home.’? 

Tis beautiful, that song of home and flowers: 

But where there is no food, there is no home; 

The flowers are only for the funerals. 

’T was thus in poor ould Ireland when 1 left. 

It is Ameriky has homes for all. 

God grant yer honor’s home may stand forever; 

The poor man finds a shelter where ye live. 

Pardon my bouldness—but the heart would speak, 

And bless you, purty nightingale (to Lucy), the 

flowers 

Are kept in heaven to charm your opening eyes. 
[Baxit Micuak., and re-enter MapaME BELCOUR. 


Mapame Be cour ( /retfudly). 
Is this an opera house ?—Oh! my poor nerves! 
Lucy, I am surprised—(sees the JupGr) and charm- 
ed, my love. 
Your voice reminds me of sweet Biscaccianti’s. 
I’m glad to find you here (to the jupcE); I wish to 
ask 
About those friends who are to dine with us. 
One is a stranger? 


JupcE. 
No; my earliest friend 
My college Damon and my Mentor too. 
[ hold him as a brother. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Comes he, then, 
From Boston hither? 


Jupecr. 
No; from Illinois. 

From the far West, where he, a Christian hero, 
Leads the front rank in his great Master’s cause ; 
Carrying the Gospel, like the ark of old, 
Wherever moves our host of pioneers. 
I hold my dwelling honored to receive 
Such guest as Godfrey. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
1 am glad to hear it ; 
And when the feast is over, I shall beg 
A favor at your hands. 
[Lucy goes out. 


Jupee. 
Pray ask it now; 
It gives me pleasure to oblige my friends. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Not now. It is a favor of great moment. 
One I am loth to ask, and much I fear 
You will be loth to grant. And yet I hope 
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That, after dinner, you will be inclined, 
At least, to listen kindly to my pleading. 


JupGE (smiling). 
You hold the lion harmless when he ’s fed. 
Well, ‘tis an old belief, and may be true 
Of men; but, with your generous sex, the thought 
Of making others happy is their feast. 
So I will tell you now a pleasant tale 
About myself—I shall be married soon. 


MapaMeE BeEtcour (starting). 
Married! Indeed! Who is the lady fair? 


JupGE. 
Miss Walsingham. 


Mapame Betcovr. 
Matilda! She is rich. 


JupGE (frowning). 
She is in all the treasures of the soul. 


Mapam_ Betcovr. 
And has some fifty thousand charms besides, 
That can be counted, passed from hand to hand— 
The real treasures men delight to win. 
I wish you joy (trontcally, and curtsying). 


JupGE (very gravely). 
I thank you for the wish, 
And feel assured it will be realized. 
I trust you will be happy, too. Your son 
Is now established as he chose to be. 
Perhaps ’twere better he should have a home 
When I am married, you will be relieved 
Of cares for me and mine. I have arranged 
That you shall have the house in Linden Place 
’T will be secured to you and to your daughter 
There you can have a pleasant home ; and there, 
I trust, you will be happy with your children. 
[E2it Jupce Botton. 


Mapame Betcovr (a/one). 
Happy ! when he is married to another ! 


He marry her—Matilda Walsingham ! 


She must be thirty-five, if she ’s a day, 

And I’m scarce five years older (/ooks in the mirror) 
Ay ; but cares, 

And griefs, and hopes, and fears, have left their 

trace, 

While she, like Prudence crystalized, remains 

Unaltered as the marble slave that stands 

In Eden qgpstume, calm and cold, to tell 

That Genius did not die when Phidias died— 

Nor Love with Sappho. How I’ve loved thisman! 

Since my young heart, like the warm wax, received 

Its first impression, he has been its god " 

And I have worshiped him as pilgrims do, 

In Eastern lands, their idols; sacrificed 

My dearest, warmest hopes before the shrine 

It shall not be! 

Send me forth 

Never to dwell within his home aguin ! 

I can prevent it. I can tell the tale 

Ay, I can hurl him from his pedestal 


* 


Where no response was heard. 
He shail not wed this woman! 
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Of pride! But I must be a victim, too! 
Shali I do this? My children—oh, my son! 
My son! I had forgotten him, and he 

Is neur the gulf. 
If he will grant relief to Frederick now, 

I ‘ll bear my fate and let the past be sealed 
But if he will not hear me when I plead— 


I ’ll see the Judge at once: 


~——eenrrnry + 





If he refuse me aid—then I will tell him 

A tale shall make his haughty spirit bow! 

I li humble him, even though my _heart-strings 
break 

Beneath the sorrow I inflict and feel ! 

{22it Mapame Betcovur. 


END OF ACT II. 





SUSAN CLIFTON; OR, THE CITY AND THE COUNTRY. 
BY PROFESSOR ALDEN. 


(Continued from page 33.) 


CHAPTER V. 


«T wisn to have a long and confidential conver- 
sation with you this morning, Susan,”’ said Mrs. 
Richard Clifton. 
nied to all visitors; so sit down beside me and listen 


«“T have given orders to be de- 


I am sorry Mr. Clifton said 
There will 


to what I have to say. 
he would take you home on Tuesday. 
be no use in proposing any change in his arrange- 
ments; for he will be sure to keep his word. So 
go you must; but you can return, you know. What 
would you say to staying here always, and being 
our daughter? What would you say to being looked 
up to as the heiress of your uncle, or, rather, of 
your adopted father ?”’ 

Susan was silent; but not, as her aunt supposed, 
through 
placed before her. 

‘Your uncle and I,”’ continued Mrs. Clifton, 


astonishment at the magnificent vision 


‘have had the matter under consideration, and have 
come to the conclusion to invite you to become a 
We have, in short, con- 
We shall 
We 


shall give you all the advantages our own daughter 


member of our family. 
cluded to adopt you as our daughter. 
treat you in all respects as our own daughter. 


would enjoy.” 

Mrs. Clifion then paused, to give Susan an op- 
portunity to express her gratitude and joy in view 
of such an unexpected change in her position and 
prospects. 

«You are very kind,’’ said Susan—‘‘ very. But 
my mother’’—— 

She will rejoice to hear of your good fortune.” 

“fam sure my mother cannot spare me.’’ 

«“f am sure she can, and will. She would be a 
strange mother, indeed, if she would not allow her 
child to secure such advantages as we design to 
bestow upon you.”’ 

“T am not fitted for a city life. I could not do 
credit to your family, even if my parents would 


consent to my leaving them.” 

«You will do admirably well afler a little prac- 
tice. 
you will speedily acquire. 


You only need a few accomplishments, which 
I will put you in train 


5 


As to 
leaving your parents, they know that you will leave 


ing as soon as you return from the country. 


them when you marry; and your chance for a good 
establishment will certainly not be less here, as our 
acknowledged daughter, than, it would be if you 
You will be fit 
arnd, as Mr. Richard 


were to remain at the farm-house. 
to come out next winter; 
Clifton’s daughter, you need have no fear of being 
sort 


1est.’’ 


But my pa- 


looked down upon even by the h 

‘* My dear aunt, you are very kind. 
rents—I am an only daughter.” 

“1 know it; and for that very reason your pa- 
rents will be the more proud to see you moving ia 
an elevated sphere. Your beauty and the accom- 
plishments you will soon acquire, taken in connec- 
tion with your advantageous introduction to society, 


will make you the reigning belle. I will write to 


your parents and tell them what I will do for you.” 

“T am certain I can tell you beforehand what 
their reply will be.” 

‘« Do not despair too soon. Iam not apt to fail in 
what I undertake.”’ 

Taking it for granted that she had Susan’s assent 
to her proposal, and that she should, without the 
slightest difficulty, secure that of her parents, Mrs. 
Clifton proceeded to make a more full exposition of 
her plans. These, though adapted to flatter the 
pride of a novice, were repulsive to one whose 
heart had attained so full a development, and whose 
intellect was keen to perceive the complete selfish- 
ness that dictated the proposed adoption. It was 
difficult for Susan to listen in silence to a description 
of what she was expected tobecome. She made an 
effort to do so, and to prevent her countenance from 
revealing the thoughts passing in her mind. She 
determined to leave to her parents the task of de- 
livering her from the fate of a rich and fashionable 
belle. 

Mrs. Clifton was by no means pleased that she 
evinced no emotions of rapture in view of the bril- 
liant life spread out before her, and, in consequence, 
the interview was brought rather suddenly to a 
close. 

“TIT would not adopt her,’”’ said Mrs. Clifton, .o 
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herself, after Susan had left the apartment, ‘if I 
had not told Mrs. Wilmer that I had determined to 
do 8o.”’ 

Mrs. Wilmer was one whose opinion was of the 
highest authority in the circle in which Mrs. Clifton 
moved. She had seen Susan, and had been struck 
with her beauty and natural gracefulness of manner. 
She predicted for her a brilliant career, if introduced 
to society under the auspices of Mrs. Clifton. It 
was this opinion which decided the latter to make 
the adoption; though, in view of the advantages 
which might accrue from Susan’s presence as an 
attraction to youthful visitors, it had been previously 
a subject of serious consideration. 

The announcement to Mrs. Wilmer of the intend- 
ed adoption was not connected with any injunction 
to secrecy. It was natural that such a fact, relating 
to such a person as Mrs. Clifton, and to several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, would obtain a rapid and ex- 
tended currency. Mrs. Clifton felt that the reality 
must be made to correspond to the report. Susan’s 
want of due sensibility to the brilliant offer made 
her must be overlooked. Her parents’ consent must 
be obtained. She set herself at once to the task of 
inditing an epistle to Mrs. Henry Clifton, in which 
she considerately proposed to relieve her from fur- 
ther maternal responsibilities. She found more diffi- 
culty in accomplishing the feat than she had antici- 
Susan was to 


pated. It was finally accomplished. 


be the bearer of the important document. 


CHAPTER Vl. 

* Tr you look so happy when you are going away, 
you will make us fear that we shall not see you 
’ said Mr. Clifton to 


Susan, as she came into the breakfast-room on the 


again as soon as we wish to,’ 


morning of the day set for her departure from the 
city. 

« We shall see her again soon,’”’ said Mrs. Clifton. 
“T have made her acquainted with our purposes 
respecting her.” 

Mr. Clifton fixed an inquiring gaze upon his niece, 
which caused her features to assume a crimson hue. 
He interpreted her silence in accordance with his 
wishes. 

«« Her parents must, of course, be consulted,”’ said 
he, in a tone which did not indicate a perfectly con- 
fident expectation that they would give their con- 
sent. 

«Of course,’’ said Mrs. Clifton. “I have pre- 
pared a letter, which Susan will take to her mo- 
ther.”’ 

‘Perhaps you had better leave the matter with 
me to arrange.”’ 

“Tf it were a matter relating to a son, I should do 
so most certainly ; but, as it relates to a daughter, 


it seems proper that I should 


” 


write to the mother. 
Immediate:y after breakfast, Mr. Clifton and his 
niece prepared to set out on their journey. 


Verne 


‘¢ We shall expect you soon,” said Mrs. Clifton, 
in her most attractive manner. ‘ You must return 
with father, if you possibly can. I will see that my 
dressmaker holds herself in readiness, and we will 
put you in complete order at once. Promise me 
that you will return with him.”’ 

‘¢T cannot promise,” replied Susan. 

“ Not till you have seen your parents. Very well. 
I like obedience in a daughter; so, when you be- 
So saying, 


” 


come my daughter, you will obey me.” 
she dismissed her with a kiss. 

The travelers were soon on board the steamboat, 
and, as soon as she could draw her uncle apart from 
the crowd, Susan proceeded to undeceive him as to 
her own views and feelings relative to becoming a 
permanent member of his family. 

‘*« My dear uncle,” said she, ‘‘ 1 would not deceive 
you, nor, by my silence, allow you to be deceived. 
My aunt is under a mistake in regard to my wishes. 
{ cannot think of leaving my dear father and mother. 
I love you next to my father; but I cannot leave 
him.”’ 

‘From what my wife said, I supposed the matter 
was settled so far as you are concerned. It is not 
a matter of surprise that you find difficulties in the 
way of making so great a change. It will cost you 
an effort to leave home, or rather to exchange one 
home for another. When the difficulties before you 
seem great, you must fix your mind on the substan- 
tial advantages to be secured. That is the course [ 
pursued when | left home. It cost a struggle ; but 
I thought of the object to be attained, and pressed 
You have brighter prospects before you than I 

It is the more important to keep your resolu- 


on. 
had. 
tion firm, since all your influence will be needed to 
induce your parents to give their consent to the 
plan.” 

“ They will not think of it for a moment.” 

“They will make strong objections at first; but, 
with your aid, I hope to overcome them.”’ 

‘*« My dear uncle, do you really think it possible I 
could thus exert any influence | may have with my 
parents? I am most grateful to you for your kind 
intentions, but the whole world would not induce 
me to leave my home.”’ 

Mr. Richard was 
shade of displeasure passed over his countenance. 


Clifton silent. A manifest 
It is not in the nature of rich men to have their pro- 
posed favors undervalued, as, in their estimation, 
they must be when they are not promptly and thank- 
fully accepted. 

No further allusion was made to the subject dur- 
ing the remainder of their journey. 

They arrived at the farm-house late in the after- 
noon. No loud demonstrations of joy were made 
as the parents end daughter met; still the meeting 
was such that Richard Clifton felt, for a moment, 
that there were treasures more valuable than real 
estate and stocks—that his brother possessed, in his 
daughter, a source of happiness far greater than his 
own well-secured thousands afforded. He had, for 
a moment, feelings which almost led to the convic- 
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tion that Susan would be unwise if she were to 
make the proposed exchange. 

‘“« Punctual to your promise as ever, my dear bro- 
ther,’’ said Henry, as he gave the merchant his hand. 

Richard bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 
pliment, and, turning to his sister-in-law, offered 
her the civilities which the most accurate rules of 
politeness required. 

“TI have brought back your daughter safely,” 
said he 

‘‘ And I am greatly obliged to you for your kind- 
ness to her.”’ 

“The obligation 1s wholly on our part. Our 
home was never so cheerful as when she was there, 
though she never looked quite so bright there as 
she does now.”’ 

‘* The splendor with which I was surrounded put 
me out cf countenance, you know,” said Susan, 
with a smile. 

“We had nothing to complain of while you were 
with us. We should be content if we could always 
have you with us, looking and acting just as you did 
while there.” 

At this moment, Horace Larned came to the door 
to make some inquiries of Mr. Henry Clifton re- 
lating to agricultural matters. He seemed greatly 
embarrassed, and, in constructing his questions, 
manifested very little skili in the use of language. 
As his eye caught that of Susan, he made a slight 
As she returned the silent 


It 


was observed by the merchant, who attributed it to 


inclination of his head. 
salutation, a blush suffused her countenance. 
the awkward bearing of the young man. Horace 
withdrew without again encountering the eyes of 
Susan. 

‘Who is that young man? The son of any one 
I used to know ?”’ said Richard. 

‘His name is Horace Larned,” said Henry ; and, 
after a pause, he added, “ His mother is a widow. 
Before her marriage her name was Margaret Hyde.” 

It was now, for some reason, Richard Clifton’s 
turn to blush, and to preserve an embarrassed si- 
lence. 
restore his wonted composure, he was, by a skillful 


A remark or two from his brother failing to 


movement on the part of Mrs. Clifton, left at liberty 
to retire for a season to his chamber. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir will be recollected that Richard Clifton pro- 
mised to spend a few days with his brother on his 
return with Susan. This promise was kept to the 
letter. Henry Clifton suspended his agricultural 
labors during the interval. The brothers revisited 
the haunts of their childhood. They reviewed their 
youthful exploits. They called to remembrance 
their young compg@gions. They made themselves 


young again. 
Susan’s best exertions were put forth to add to 
her uncle’s happiness. Under these influences, a 
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’ perceptible change took place in him. His firmly 
’ knit brow was somewhat relaxed. A smile, differ- 
¢ ent from that which was habitual, frequently sat 
$ ) 

{ upon his lips. A new feeling stole gradually over 


If he* 


had not, previous to leaving the city, named a day 


him—a feeling that he had time to be happy. 


for his return, he would have remained perhaps for 
weeks amid the scenes of his youth. As hs better 
feelings gained the ascendency, his desire for Su- 
san’s society increased, as did also his conviction 
of the wisdom of her choice. He avoided all allu- 
sion to it in his conversation with his brother till the 
day before his departure. Perhaps he would not 
have mentioned it then but for the fact that his wife 
had written on the subject, and therefore a full re- 
port must needs be made to her from all concerned. 
To sat! letter and its immediate effects, we will now 
turn the attention of the reader. 

As soon as Mrs. Clifton had read the letter, she 
questioned Susan as to her views and wishes, and 
was delighted to find that they corresponded with 
her own. The letter, it may be remarked, was an 
elaborate statement of the advantages which would 
be gained by Susan by an exchange of homes. Mrs, 
Richard Clifton 


type of womankind, and had filled her communica- 


had taken her own heart as the 
tion with arguments adapted to convince and influ- 
ence such a one as herself. Oo reading it over pre- 
vious to sending it, she was a little displeased with 


had 


treated the matter too much in the light of a favor 


herself at the condescension she had used. She 
done to herself. Still, she made no alterations, as 
she deemed it essential that she should succeed in 
her plan, since she had divulged it to one who 
would not faii to spread it far and wide. 

When Mrs. Henry Clifton had ended her confer- 
ence with Susan, she handed the letter to her hus- 
band, saying— 

‘You can hardly expect me to withstand that.’ 

‘She has spoken on the subject to Susan, it 
the 
‘« How does her account of the matter agree with 


seems,’’ said he, when he had read letter, 
the one here given, or rather implied ?”’ 

‘« Her views in relation to it are such as we should 
expect and ought to desire, and she expressed her- 
self to her aunt as frankly as she was permitted to 
do.”’ 

“It 1s a singular letter, revealing fully the charac- 
ter of the writer.”’ 

‘All women are alike, you know—at least so 
men say.” 

“ Alike, but different.” 

** Do you not wish you had such a wife ?”’ 

‘*« As it would be useless to wish, I may as well 
be content.” 

«« What answer shall | give to this letter ?”’ 

«¢ Such as you please.”’ 

« You will agree to anything 1 propese ?”’ 

«Yes; im this matter.”’ 

“In thts matter! How very cautious and pru- 
dent you are! Has your brother said anything to 


you on the subject?” 
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«« No; not since his return.” 
“I hope he has given the plan up as hopeless. 
he had 


He has reason to, from the conversation 


with Susan on board the boat.”’ 

‘Susan has no desire to go?” 

‘«‘No more than I have.”’ 

‘«She is so much like you, that there 1s no hope 
of making anything of her—different from you.” 

“Tt may be a sad case, but it cannot be helped. 
Sut, really, the idea of our parting with our only 
daughter !”’ 

«In regard to the views of life which we enter- 
tain, as compared with those entertained by others, 
we are led to remember the words of Holy Writ, 
‘Who maketh thee to 
what hast thou which thou dost not receive ?’ 


differ from another? and 


” 
In due time, Mrs. Clifton addressed herself to the 


task of replying to the letter. She concluded to 


make a full statement of the grounds of her insuper- 
able objection to the plan proposed. The following 


letter was at length written :— 


“My pear Stster: Your very kind letter was 
handed me by Susan, and has been submitted to my 
husband. It has been duly considered by us both. 
It contains an offer which would be generally pro- 
nounced generous—one which thousands of parents 
would eagerly accept, which receives due acknow- 
ledgment from us, though our feelings and views of 
duty lead us to decline it. We are not insensible to 
the advantages, in a worldly point of view, which 
our dear daughter would secure by the proposed 
arrangement. No doubt it would cause her to move, 
for life, in a sphere far more elevated than thx 
which she will be likely to attain. But is it certain 
that she would be happier in consequence of moving 
Her life 


Would her affections find their 


in that sphere? She has a warm heart. 
is one of affection. 
appropriate aliment amid the scenes which you so 
glowingly describe? She has by nature but little 
love of display. Her preference is for the natural, 
as distinguished from the conventional. She would 
find but little enjoyment in the world to which you 
would introduce her, till her nature became, in a 
good degree, changed—until she had, as it were, 
parted with her birthright. Nothing which she 
could gain would yield an adequate compensation 
for the loss. It is far better that she should retain 
her taste for simple pleasures—that she should re- 
main ignorant of the joys of flattery and of conquest. 
Her beauty, of which you speak so highly, may 
afford pleasure to her friends even here. 1t will not 
be lost any more than the beauty of the lily 1s lost, 
when it opens its fair petals in the meadow remote 
from general observation. 

“TI do not speak of the difficulty of parting with 
an only child. We regard her as lent to us; we 
are under obligation to dispose of her as the great 
Author of her being shat! require. If he should re- 
quire us to give up her society, though it were to go 
to the far distant heathen, or even to be Jaid in the 


cold grave, we think we should not murmur or hesi- 
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tate, even if it were left to our choice. Duty, then, 
and not feeling, must decide the question. A regard 
When a 


child is given to a parent, it is with the command, 


to our own happiness must not govern us. 
‘Take this child and train it for me.’ That com- 
mand we dare not disobey. The execution of that 
trust we dare not devolve upon cthers. 

«“ Would the 


exposed in the city tend to the formation of a de- 


influences to which she would be 


cided and consistent Christian character—the great 
end of education? I cannot conceive of a decided, 
consistent, self-denying Christian—one who makes 
it her daily object to please God and to make others 
happy—mingling in the scenes to which you allude, 
and in which you are confident our daughter would 
appear to advantage. 

“ The great desire of our hearts is, not that she 
may be rich in the treasures of this world, but that 
she may be rich towards God; that she may have 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; thet she 
may be prepared to dwell in those mansions which 
the Saviour has gone to prepare. 

‘With these views, we feel constrained, most 
respectfully and gratefully, to decline to accede to 
your proposal. We tender you our warmest thanks 
for your attention and kindness to our daughter dur- 
ing her visit to the city. Pardon me that I have 
spoken so plainly; but, in a matter so serious, sin- 
cerity is peculiarly imperative. 

“ Affectionately yours, 
“ Exviza Cuieton.”” 


When Mrs. Clifton had finished the letter, she 
handed it to her husband, who read it and returned 
it without any comment, save what was expressed 
by a nod of approbation. 

“Shall I send it ?’”’ said his wife. 

“ Why not?” 

“I have, by implication at least, censured her 
manner of life.” 

** You could not do otherwise in giving the true 
reasons of declining her proposition. Every con- 
sistent Christian censures, by his daily conduct, the 
manner of life pursued by the careless and worldly- 
minded.” 

‘‘ True; but censure expressed in words is felt 
more keenly than the censure implied by actions.”’ 

“We must not let our consciousness of a lack of 
sympathy on the part of others cause us to fail to 
give free expression to our views of truth and duty, 
whenever circumstances require such an expres- 
sion. Much harm is done by this failure on the 
part of those who are possessed of intelligence and 
delicacy of feeling. In consequence, it too often 
happens that transgressors are reproved only by the 
less intelligent and refined. Thus, those who pos- 
sess the greatest power for reproof fail to employ 
it.” 

“1 confess I have often be@® prevented from 
giving a free and natural expression to my views 
and feelings on the subject of religion, from a con- 
sciousness that there were some preseut who could 
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not sympathize with me. I have therefore been 
afraid that anything I might say in those circum- 
stances might do harm.’’ 

“ Never. The natural unobtrusive expression of 
views and feelings in regard to duty never does 
harm. Persons are much more frequently benefited 
by it than by direct personal appeals. The con- 
science often guards itself against impression when 
it is directly addressed. The presentation of truth 
in the way you have mentidned, the introduction of 
religious thought in that quiet, indirect way, often 
steals upon the conscience and awakens it unawares. 
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Christians are not to sound a trumpet before them, 
nor are they to conceal their light under a bushel. 
The one is as much a transgression of God's com- 
mand as the other.’’ 

“Shall I show the letter to Susan ?”’ 

“It is a matter of no consequence. It contains 
nothing with which she is not already familiar. 
There is no doubt about her concurrence in our 
views ?”’ 

“ None whatever.” 

‘And it is a fact for which we ought to be very 
thankful.”’ 


tensa 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE ROMAN TRAITOR,’’ ‘‘ MARMADUKE WYVIL,”’ ‘“‘ CROMWELL,”? 


‘THE BROTHERS,”’ 


NO. 


THERE was a pleasant summer parlor in an old 
Elizabethan mansion, as we are wont now-a-days 
to call the buildings of the era of the Tudors, al- 
though many were built long before the time of that 
great princess, and this of which I speak among the 
rest—overlooking from its oriel windows a wide 
stretch of park and chase, varied by dells and dingly 
hollows, and interspersed with clumps and groves 
of magnificent timber trees, all falling away in a 
long, gentle descent to the southwestward, so that 
the eye could range for miles over the open couniry, 
until it rested, far on the horizon’s verge, on one of 
the stateliest of English rivers, and, yet beyond that, 
on an extensive mass of forest, empurpled now by 
the haze of distance and near-approaching sunset. 

]t was a pleasant parlor, hung with rich tapestries 
of green, inwrought with scenes of the chase, deer 
in full ery, and hounds in hot pursuit, foresters wind- 
ing their bugles with puffed cheeks, or spearing 
mighty boars, nobles with falcons on their fists, and 
gentle demoiselles reining their jennets of Castile 
or Andalusia, and all the pride and pomp of the 
mimicry of warfare. The level sunbeams, stream- 
ing in through the latticed casements, filled the 
whole apartment with misty golden lustre, played 
lovingly on the books and ornaments which crowded 
the great central table, and kindled into warmer 
hues ihe dark wainscoting of the carved ceiling. 
the huge sculptured mantel-piece, and the embossed 
doorways; but it fell upon nothing, where all was 
beautiful and rare, so rare or beauteous as the 
young girl, for she was scarcely woman yet, who 
sat on the cushioned window-seat of that oriel win- 
dow, with the sunset rays playing about her light- 
brown hair, her delicate and pensive features, and 
her slender though symmetrical form, like a lambent 
glory She was reading in a huge velvet-covered, 
brass-clasped folio, which lay on a desk before her, 
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and that so intently that she appeared to take no 
note of the gay sights and exciting sounds which, 
all that livelong day, had been sweeping past the 
; windows, within reach of her abstracted eyes, and 
ringing in her ears unheeded. For the chase was 
$ sport without, gayer and more enlivening than it 
$ was depicted within ; bloodhounds were baying until 
} the deep woods rebellowed their harmonious dis- 
; cords; bugles were winded far and near; coursers 
were prancing and plumes waving, and ladies can- 
tering across the lily leas eager to mark the tower- 
ing goshawk swoop on the soaring heron. 

Yet from noon till it was now nearly night had 
that fair girl sat there engrossed in her studies, 
though friends and kinsmen—and one more dear, 
alas! than friend or kinsman—were chasing down 

} the sun in the gay sport; and never once had she 
; upraised those deep blue eyes from those quaintly 
charactered vellum pages, although his charger had 
$ curveted within sight, and his view-holloa swelled 
the breeze within hearing. 

Suddenly the door opened, still unheard by the 
young student, who read on, unconscious that she 
had a spectator present at her studies. It was a 
tall, spare, dark-featured man, of sixty years or 
over, with a thick grizzled beard falling down 
square cut on his breast, and wearing the trencher 
cap and flowing black robes which were then, as 
His 

features, naturally grave, not stern, relaxed into a 

placid and benevolent smile, and an unbidden tear- 

drop sparkled, he knew not why, in his heavy 
lashes. 

‘Ha! gentle lady,’’ he said, advancing slowly 
towards her, ‘‘ indeed you are an earnest and right 
studious student for one of such years as most men 

; hold better befitied to gay and mirthful pastime; 
} what be thy studies, my fair daughter, this bright 


now, the distinctive garb of the universities. 
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evening when the hunt is up, and all the world, 
saving you only, are afield and merry ?”’ 

“O, Master Roger Ascham,’’ exclaimed the girl, 
arising with a bright smile to greet her friend, the 
preceptor of the Lady Elizabeth of England—< O, 
Master Roger Ascham, you have surprised me. But, 
indeed, Plato is my most choice favorite, and his 
sweet eloquence and all-persuading wisdom delight 
me far beyond all pleasures they can reap from all 
their sport and gayety.’ 

“Yet Dudley is among them, daughter,’ 


’ replied 


the old man, with a quiet smile. 

“Ah! Master Ascham!’’ answered the girl, with 
a blush rising for a moment to her fair cheeks and 
brow, lifting her finger in half playful reproof; and 
then she added with a smile, “ but Guilford Dudley 
is not Plato, father; and though his company is very 
pleasant, I doubt if from his converse I should reap 
so much good, excellent though it be and gentle, as 
from this wondrous Phredon.”’ 

“You are wise, daughter, excellent wise and good, 
for one of your years, so gay of wont, and thought- 
less,”’ replied the old man, with something of a sigh 
breathed from a smiling lip; for the aged wise are 
apt to associate, even the least superstitious of them, 
something, I know not what, of premature decay 
with early wisdom. “It is my fervent prayer that 
your maturity be no less happy than your youth is 
promising.” 

“ Why should it not be happy, father!” she re- 
plied. “I am most happy now. All are so kind 
and affectionate to me; and then——”’ 

“ And then what, fair daughter?”’ 

Again the faint blush rose to her cheek for an in- 
stent; but she answered in an unfaltering and clear 
tone of her silver voice—“I was thinking of him, 
Master Ascham.’’ She spoke of her youthful lord, 
to whom she had been so lately wedded. “ My life, 
hitherto, has been but one long, long spring day of 
unmixed sweetness, without one cloud to oversha- 
dow it, one shower to drown its rosebuds.”’ 

“God grant, in his goodness,”’ said the old man 
solemnly, “that your life henceforth, my sweet 
daughter, may advance into the flush and flower of 
perfect summer, and decline, peaceful as an autumn 
sunset, dying away in a flood of heavenly glory.” 
“Amen! good Master Ascham. But you seem 
sad to-night; it is not, I trust, that you have any 
cause for melancholy ?”’ 

“Tt is not melancholy; it is only thought, my 
daughter; the old are wont to grow more thought- 
ful, as they have the less bold on earth, and the more 
hope, we will trust, of heaven. But of a truth—for 
why should I deceive you?—I have heard tidings 
that in some sort disquiet me; that make me thought- 
ful, yet glad withal at finding you so studious and so 
wise; that make me hope you will know how to 
hold fast of your philosophy.” 

“What are your tidings, father?’’ she inquired 
timidly, yet eagerly withal—for there was something 
in his manner that almost alarmed her, while at the 
game time it excited all her woman's wonder. 





, 


“ The king is dead, Jane.’ 

“Dead! Gentle Edward dead! My excellent 
good cousin dead! So virtuous, so wise for his 
youth; so young for his wisdom! Qh, father, but 
this is very, very sad. Oh, father, I have lost a 
friend.”’ ‘ 

* Pray God, you ne’er may feel the loss of one.’ 

But she searce heard his words, for, her short and 
broken ejaculations ended, she had bowed her gentle 
head upon her knees, and was weeping silently, with 
the big heavy tears trickling through the slender fin- 
gers, in which her face was buried; and while she 
wept, the kind grave tutor left the apartment, to bear 
the sad news of her half brother’s death to his own 
immediate charge, the Princess Elizabeth, thereafter 


’ 


the great woman-king of England; and when she 
raised her eyes again, the Lady Jane Grey was 
alone with her sorrow. 

Yes, fair and gentle reader, if any of the fair and 
gentle deign to lend an ear to a too sad and too true 
tale, she, whom you have seen seeking amusement 
whiie her gay comrades were rejoicing in their fes- 
tive sports of old, not in the pages of the last new 
novel, but in the grand original of the old Greek phi- 
losopher, was not less fair than thou, and not less 
youthful; of nobler birth than thine, for hers was 
royal ; like thee, the cynosure of all eyes, the be- 
loved of all beholders; and yet she read Pluto in the 
original Greek, rose at six in the morning, and went 
to rest not long afier the birds flew to their roosts; 
and of a certainty would have blushed deeper than 
she ever did blush, had she beheld revealed the mo- 
dern mysteries of the fashionable waltz, or the more 
fashionable Redowa polka. She was Jane Grey, at 
that instant, by the letters patent of King Edward, 
granted on his death-bed, Queen of England. Alas! 
for her, the beautiful, the innocent, the young, forced 
by the rude ambition of her husband’s kinsmen from 
the sweet privacies, to her so lovely and delicious, 
into the thorny seat of England’s royalty. Yes! 
though she knew it not, nor surely wished it, even 
at that hour, while she was weeping the untimely 
death of her young cousin, Jane Grey was England's 
queen. 

It must be remembered in this place that Henry 
VIII., shortly before his death, declared his only 
son his successor, under the title of Edward VI., 
under the government of a council, one of whom 
was Dudley, Viscount Lisle, the Admiral of Eng- 
land, agreeably to the destination of Parliament. 
After Edward and his heirs, the Lady Mary was 
named first, and the Lady Elizabeth second, in 
order of succession, with this proviso, that if either 
should marry without the consent of the council, she 
should forfeit the crown for herself and her poste- 
rity. Failing the heirs of his own body, he passed 
over the heirs of his eldest sister, the Queen of Scots, 
in accordance with an act of Parliament, and settled 
the succession on Frances Brandon, Marchicness of 
Dorset, eldest daughter of his second sister the 
French queen, and, after her, on Eleanor, Countess 
of Cumberland, her second daughter. But he sub- 
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joined that, afier these, the crown should descend 
to the lawful heirs, thus leaving it open to a question, 
and thence to a contest, whether he meant thereby 
entirely to exclude the Scottish line, who were ac- 
tually the next heirs befure, not after, the House of 
Suffolk. 

By a succession of events, intrigues, and acts of 
violence and iniquity, which do not of right belong to 
this sketch, Dudley, Viscount Lisle, the son of that 
Dudley who, with Sir Richard Empson, was exe- 
cuted in the first year of Henry VIII. for extortion 
during the reign of his father, afierwards created 
Earl of Warwick, gradually undermined and finally 
overthrew the protector, Somerset, who ultimately 
perished on the scaffold, himself succeeding to his 
dignity and office under the title of Duke of North- 
umberland. That title he obtained, together with 
all the great estates of the Percy family in the 
north, which was still the most warlike part of 
England, by grant from the young king; as, the late 
Ear! of Northumberland having died without issue, 
and his brother, Sir Thomas Percy, having been 
attainted for his share in the Yorkshire insurrection 
during the reign of Henry, the title was now extinct, 
and the lands were vested in the crown. This done, 
he proceeded, being a man of extraordinary capacity 
and ability, both for peace and war, and of ambition 
not inferior to his parts, on his course of aggrandize- 
ment, by persuading the new Duke and Duchess of 
Suffolk to give their daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, 
who was the next of kin, and heiress to the Mar- 
chioness of Dorset, in marriage to his fourth son, the 
Lord Dudley Guilford. Thereafter he negotiated a 
marriage, whereby to strengthen himself by farther 
great alliance, between Catherine Grey, Jane's 
younger sister, and Lord Herbert, eldest son of the 
Earl of Pembroke, giving at the same time his own 
daughter in marriage to Lord Hastings, eldest son 
of the Earl of Huntingdon. These marriages being 
celebrated with extraordinary pomp and splendor, 
while the young king was languishing and like to 
die, moved extreme indignation among the people at 
large, who hated Northumberland in proportion as 
they had loved the regent, Somerset, whom he had 
caused to be put to death, as well as for his intole- 
rable haughtiness and overbearing pride. 

About this time Edward VI., a prince of most 
amiable disposition, and by no means without parts, 
whose only fault was something of intolerance to- 
wards the Catholics, and an overleaning to ultra 
Protestant or puritanic doctrines, fell ill, being seized 
with a cough which, yielding to neither regimen nor 
medicines, speedily degenerated into consumption. 

So soon as this fact came to the knowledge of 
Northumberland, he applied himself forthwith to the 
execution of his plans with renewed vigor. He took 
care that none but his own creatures should be about 
the person of the king, and, paying him constant 
visits, under pretence of great solicitude for his 
health, he found it easy to work upon his religious 
feelings, and to create much alarm in his mind con- 
cerning the safety of the Protestant Church, should 
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so bigoted a Catholic as the Lady Mary was known 
to be succeed to the throne of England. 

Mary, he represented, was, moreover, illegiti- 
mate, her mother’s marriage having been pro- 
nounced incestuous and nul]. This he was easily 
induced to believe in, and he readily acquiesced in 
depriving her of her rights in succession: but it was 
far more difficult to bring him to pass over the Lady 
Elizabeth, to whom he was tenderly and sincerely 
attached, and against whom no such cause of exclu- 
sion existed, she being, no less than himself, a sin- 
cere, though scarcely zealous, Protestant. 

Means were at length found, however, by which 
to convince him that both sisters having been alike 
pronounced by act of Parliament illegitimate, it was 
not possible to exclude the one to the preference of 
the other on that plea, since the aet of illegitimacy 
was a bar against both in the same degree, nor could 
be valid in the one case and void in the other. On 
these grounds letters patent were granted by the 
king, setting aside both his sisters of the half blood 
as illegitimate, and settling the succession on the 
Lady Jane and the heirs of her body after his de- 
mise. 

Although the council, who were all creatures of 
Northumberland, easily assented to this iniquitous 
proceeding, it was not without great difficulty, nor 
until a special commission was passed by the king 
and council commanding them to do so, and a free 
pardon granted them in case they should incur 
offence by their compliance, that the judges would 
draw a new patent of settlement of the crown. 
When the patent was brought to the chancelor, the 
3ishop of Ely, he refused peremptorily to affix the 
great seal thereunto, unless it should be previously 
signed by all the judges; and, though the others 
finally assented, after much violence and menace 
from Northumberland, Sir James Hales, though a 
zealous Protestant, could not be brought to do so. 
In like manner, when the privy councilors were 
called upon to sign, Cranmer resisted long, and at 
last yielded only to the earnest and pathetic entreaties 
of the youthful king. 

Thus, in spite of the late king’s will; in spite of 
act of Parliament; in spite of the laws fundamental 
of the land; against the acknowledged order of here- 
ditary succession ; against all rule and precedent, the 
two daughters of the late king, Mary and Elizabeth, 
were arbitrarily and illegally set aside, and the crown 
settled on the heirs of the Duchess of Suffolk; for 
she herself, though living, waived the perilous dig- 
nity in favor of her daughters, the ladies Jane and 
Catherine Grey, and their posterity. 

And thus, although neither of them knew it then, 
when Roger Ascham left her presence, the Lady 
Jane was de facto Queen of England. 

What follows is sad history. On the following 
morning, after a fruitless effort to entrap the prin- 
cesses Mary and Elizabeth, in which, had he suc- 
ceeded, to judge of the unscrupulous nature and 
proceedings of this bold bad man, their tenure even 
of the barren right of succession would have beea 
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but of short duration, Northumberland waited on 
the Lady Jane, accompanied by the Duke of Suffolk, 
the Earl of Pembroke, and others of their partisans, 
and tendered to ber their allegiance with all the 
respect and honor due to a sovereign prince. 

It was with equal grief and astonishment that the 
amiable and lovely girl learned, for the first time, the 
plots which had been entered into, and that too suc- 
cessfully, in her bebalf. 

Of the same age with Edward, she had been his 
friend, his companion, and his fellow student; had 
aequired with him, and even more than he, a perfect 
and familiar acquaintance with the Greek and Ro- 
man classics, reading them fluently in the original, 
as also with the modern languages, in several of 
which she conversed as easily as in the vernacular. 
Her favorite amusement was the pursuit of elegant 
and graceful letters; her preferred mode of life was 
retirement, with her lord, to whom she had given 
not her hand only, but her whole heart, with all its 
rich store of delicate and feminine attachments, in 
some sequestered rural residence, where they might 
hive alone with nature and their books, 


** The world forgetting, of the world forgot.’’ 


To such a mind, rarely endowed with talents and 
attainments, and possessed wholly by such senti- 
ments and tastes, it needs not to say that the splen- 
did glare of courts, the perilous ways of ambition, 
and the thorns, which to a proverb lurk within the 
circle of the diadem, offered no pleasure, no allure- 
ment. 

Her affection, moreover, to the late king, and her 
regard for the Princess Elizabeth, led her to consider 
even a lawful occupation of the throne as an act of 
ingratitude, if not treason. 

She wept, when the crown was offered to her, even 
more bitterly than she had wept on hearing of the 
death of Edward; for those were tears of sorrow 
and sisterly affection—these were in some sort tears 
of remorse, in some sort of sad and dark foreboding. 
She argued earnestly, though gently—for all her cha- 
racter was of gentleness—against her own elevation 
to the perilous height of royalty. She pleaded the 
superior right of the two princesses to the crown; 
expressed her conviction of the danger of embark- 
ing on an enterprise so criminal and dangerous; and 
at length, when urged to the point, decidedly refused 
to accept the proffered honor. In vain Northum- 
berland argued and insisted; nay, he almost threat- 
ened, yet could be not prevail; nor was it until the 
entreaties and caresses of her young husband, whose 
ambition, it would seem, was dazzied by the pros- 
pect of the crown matrimonial, that she, at length, 
reluctantly and tearfully, and with many hesitations 
and forebodings, consented to ascend that fatal emi- 
nence. 

“Tt was then usual,’”’ says Hume, “ for the kings 
of England, after their accession, to pass the first 
days in the Tower; and Northumberland imme- 
diately conducted thither the new sovereign. All 
the councilors were obliged to attend her to that 
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fortress ; and by this means became, in reality, pri- 
soners in the hands of Northumberland, whose will 
they were necessitated to obey. Orders were given 
by the council to proclaim Jane throughout the king- 
dom; but these orders were executed only in Lon- 
don, and the neighborhood. No applause followed ; 
the people heard the proclamation with silence and 
concern; some even expressed their scorn and con- 
tempt.’ 

Of such a commencement, it required no prophet’s 
eye to discern the disastrous conclusion. The fact 
appears to have been that as yet the mass of the 
people comparatively cared but little about religious 
matters; that the respect and singular affection for 
Henry VIII., which had always dwelt in the popular 
breast, was by no means extinguished; and that the 
hatred against the Dudleys, on account of the exe- 
cution of the Seymours, was still paramount. More- 
over, although the masses were certainly disposed 
to regard the marriage between Henry VIII. and 
Katharine of Aragon as unlawful, they were by no 
means prepared to consider the issue of that mar- 
riage illegitimate, seeing that it had been entered 
into under the authority of the church, and without 
suspicion of wrong by the parties. 

On all sides, therefore, the gentry and nobility of 
Suffolk, with their servants and retainers, flocked to 
the standard of Mary in Suffolk, whither she had 
fled for refuge on the first intelligence of the con- 
spiracy. Ere long, the Earl of Huntingdon, who had 
been sent by the council to make levies for the Lady 
Jane in Buckinghamshire, carried his forces over to 
Mary; while the very fleet which Northumberland 
dispatched to cruise on the coasts of Suffolk, desert- 
ing him, sailed into Yarmouth, and declared for the 
queen de jure. 

Northumberland himself, when, after in the first 
instance sending out Suffolk to command the forces, 
doubting his capacity to lead them, he marched forth 
in person, observed the supineness, if not the dis- 
affection of the people, and commented on it to the 
Lord Grey: “ Many,”’ he said, “come out to look 
upon us; but I find not one who cries ‘God speed 
you!” 

His forebodings were right speedily proved true ; 
for, finding himself unequal to cope with Mary in 
the field, and sending in to the councilors for rein- 
forcements, those gentlemen, with Pembroke at their 
head, obtaining egress from the Tower, as if to obey 
their orders, at once shook off and denounced his 
usurped power, unsheathed their swords for Mary 
Tudor, and proclaimed her in the midst of great ap- 
plause from the people. 

Suffolk, who commanded in the Tower for the 
Lady Jane, at once laid down his arms, and gave up 
the keys; while the messengers who were sent off 
with orders to command Northumberland to forbear 
farther resistance, which must perforce be fruitless, 
found that he had already disbanded his followers, 
and proclaimed Queen Mary, although too late to 
save his head. Throughout the country, as Mary 
approached the metropolis, she was greeted with 
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general, almost unanimous loyalty; and before en- 
tering the gates was joined by her sister Elizabeth, 
at the head of a thousand horse, which she had 
raised to act against the usurper; thus giving evi- 
dence in her girlhood of what she would do in after 
years for the protection of her-own throne, and her 
own country’s freedom, in a more desperate strug- 
gle and against a far mightier foe. 

All the conspirators and abettors in this desperate 
act of treason were of course arrested, brought to 
trial, and sentenced ; and among them, innocent and 
unhappy children, mere tools and victims of ambi- 
tious traitors, Jane Grey and Guilford Dudley. In 
the commencement of her reign, however, Mary 
affected, if she were not really inclined to, a clemen- 
cy, which, it is very certain, nothing in her latter 
career showed to be natural or congenial to her 
hard, cold, cruel nature. 

None suffered, at that time, save those whom no 
modern casuistry or apologetic clemency could deny 
to be justly slain—Northumberland, the arch mover 
and executor of the plot, and his subordinates, Sir 
Thomas Palmer and Sir John Gates. No more of 
slaughter, at this time, was the consequence of this 
ill-timed and absurd, yet at the same time most ini- 
quitous and desperate, conspiracy. 

Dudley and the Lady Jane, being neither of them 
as yet seventeen, and being evidently and before 
all eyes guiltless, so far as intent of all complicity 
in the treason, it would not have been politic in any 
Their 


youth, their innocence, their beauty, alike concili- 


case to have them brought to the seaffold. 


ated the people in their favor, and to have brought 
them to judgment then would probably have been 
to jeopard all the vantage-ground won, and perhaps 
to risk a second outbreak in the name of Jane Grey. 

3ut Mary knew not how to pardon; and, though 
they were not put to death, they were committed 
to the Tower, that ‘den of drunkards with the blood 
of princes’’—that dungeon-keep, wherein so many 
good, so many wise, so many noble, and so many 
great of the sons of men had been immured for 
years, to glut the scaffold with their gore. 

How they passed the weary months which en- 
sued is covered with a gloom impalpable, inscruta- 
ble, though there is too much reason to believe that 
they were not allowed even the poor consolation 
of sharing the sorrows which would have been 
alleviated by participation. 

But, like all other human things, those months 
came to an end, and brought to an end likewise the 
sorrows of that bright and fair young couple. 

On the publication of the articles of marriage 
between Mary of England and Philip of Spain, a 
violent insurrection broke out in several parts of 
England, and had any foreign prince supported the 
insurgents with his countenance, it is probable that 
she would have lost her kingdom. As it was, al- 
though for a short time Mary was all but overtaken 
and surprised by her rebels, it was in the end sup- 


pressed with great ease, and avenged by merciless 


For Mary now, for the first 
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and bloody executions. 
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time, giving free scope to her natural disposition, 
reveled in blood and cruelty. Could she have by 
any means effected it, she would have sent her si»- 
ter Elizabeth to the scaffold; but, as she was ex- 
pressly acquitted by the dying declaration of Wyatt, 
the chief of the insurgents, she concentrated her 


No 


farther trial was needed, the old sentence being sti | 


bloody rage on the heads of Jane and Dudley. 
on record and in force. Warning was sent to the 
Lady Jane that she must now prepare for death, a 
fate which she had long expected tacitly, and which, 
in the consciousness of innocence and the weariness 
of life, she perhaps desired as a boon rather than 
dreaded as a penalty. To the arguments of the 
Catholic divines with which Mary’s zeal assailed 
her last moments—and I believe this zeal may be 
regarded as sincere, not simulated—she replied 
firmly and consistently in defence of her own reli- 
gion; and after this she wrote a letter to her sister 
in the Greek tongue, encouraging her to hold fast to 
her faith in every trial, and to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance. 

When the day of her execution arrived, her hus- 
band sent to request a parting interview, which 
she declined, informing him that the tenderness of 
their parting would overcome the fortitude of both ; 
while their separation would be but for a moment. 

She even stood at her window and watched to 
see him led forth to execution, when she waved to 
him a parting token, and then awaited calmly the 
return of the cart with Guiiford’s headless body ;— 
for, though it had been at first intended that both 
should suffer together on one scaffold on Tower 
Hill, it was deemed prudent to avoid the risk of 
stimulating the compassion of the people for their 
innocence, and youth, and beauty, into fury for their 
unmerited judicial murder, and it was resolved that 
they should suffer singly within the precincts ot 
that bloody building. 

When his body was brought back, and her turn 
had come, she expressed herself but the more 
strengthened by the reports of the constancy with 
which he had met his doom, and descended the 
dark stairway which led, not metaphorically, to the 
grave, not bravely but cheerfully, as though she 
longed to join him who had gone before on the dark 
path which leads to life immortal, whether for weal 
or Woe eternal. 

To the constable of the Tower, who asked her 
for ‘some small present which he might preserve 
as an everlasting remembrance,’’ she gave her table 
book, containing the last words she should ever 
write, three sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, 
which she had just inscribed therein on seeing the 
headless corpse ol her loved lord. 

When she reached the scaffold, she delivered a 
short speech, taking the whole blame on herself, 
without one word of reproach or complaint against 
the needless cruelty of her doom: admitting that 
she had erred against the laws of her land, and de- 
claring that she was willing to make satisfaction to 


them, but averring that she had sinned not in grasp- 
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ing too greedily the crown, but in not refusing it 
more steadfastly. Filial obedience and reverence 
to her parents, she said, acting on youth and igno- 
rance, and by no means ambition, had brought her 
to this pass. And she concluded by stating that 
she hoped the story of her fate might prove useful 
to the world, by proving that innocence itself is no 
excuse for misdeeds, if they be injurious to the 
eommonwealth. Then, causing herself to be dis- 
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robed by her women, she submitted herself with a 
serene countenance to the blow of the executioner 

She died, yet lives forever—lives in the memo- 
ries and affections of her countrymen—lives, doubt- 
less, among the saints of heaven in everlasting 
glory: for, if there was ever yet a woman who 
was almost a saint, while on this earth, that woman 
was Jane Grey. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Frimot and Develour followed their guide into a 
narrow and dimly lit passage, until they arrived at 
the head of what appeared to be a staircase, when 
the old man requested them to wait there a moment, 
and then vanished as if the earth had swallowed 
him up. Filmot endeavored to look down through 
the opening at his feet, but could see only a dark 
abyss, without a vestige of steps or other means by 
which to descend. After a few minutes, which ap- 
peared to him almost as many hours, the tinkling 
of a silver bell was heard; the passage in which the 
two friends stood was suddenly illuminated with a 
bright light, and a voice was heard which bade them 
advance. 
he could traverse the opening at his feet; but no- 


Filmot looked down to see by what means 


thing met his eye now but a smooth floor, and before 
he had time to express his astonishment, Develour 
seized his hand and led him to the end of the cor- 
ridor. There they found themselves before a door, 
which opened at their approach, and they entered a 
small room. 

M. Delevert stood ready to receive them. He 
took Filmot by the hand, and advanced with him to 
a small stand or table, upon which was a velvet 
cushion supporting a Bible, and resting upon a Koran 
m the Arabic langnage and a Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment, while a large silver crucifix formed a kind of 
back to the cushion. M. Delevert then said to Fil- 
mot— 

“ Before [ can permit you to accompany me, you 
must take an oath that you will not reveal, within a 
year and a day, anything you may see or hear within 
the room to which you will be introduced by me, 
and that at no time you will make known to any one 
the true names of the persons you may meet there ; 
in our meeting, every individual is addressed only 
by his assumed name. If you are willing to take 
that oath, you may proceed.”’ 

Filmot signified his assent, and pronounced the 


oath after M. Delevert with his hand resting upon 


the Bible. M. Delevert then said to Develour, “« Now 
follow me with your friend.”” He then led the way 
towards a folding-door, which was thrown open as 
soon as he had rapped three times. 

The room which they nowentered was an oblong, 
one end of which contained a platform, upon which 
stood a throne-chair, the high back of which was 
ornamented with hieroglyphics and Arabic inscrip- 
tions, and upon a little table that stood before the 
chair was a curiously-shaped bell, highly carved 
and incrusted with jewels. Below the platform, and 
ranged around the walls, were two different sets of 
chairs; one was large, and something like Louis 
XIV. chairs, and the other small, and resembled 
stools with backs to them; more so, because a 
small chair was always placed before a large one 
In the centre of the room, stood a large, low table, 
covered with maps and writing materials. All the 
chairs were occupied except one in the lower part 
of the room. It had evidently been set aside for 
some one to whom it was intended to pay particular 
deference. M. Delevert, afier casting a glance 
around the room, ascended the platform, and seated 
himself in the throne-chair, motioning, at the same 
time, to his companions to occupy two stools im the 
After a moment of profound 


tle 


rear of his chair. 
silence, he touched the little silver bell, and it gave 
forth a sound which acted like an electric shock 
upon every one present, but particularly upon Fil- 
mot, who heard it then for the first time. Its vibra- 
tions seemed to penetrate the very inmost recesses 
of the soul, and to arrest, while they lasted, the very 
exercise of thought. As soon as they had ceased 
every one drew a deep breath, as if relieved from 
something oppressive, the nature of which no one 
could explain. ~The president then iooked over a 
list which had been placed on his table, and read, 
in an undertone, the following names— 

“ Joubart, Grandan, Malin, Sotard, Egal, Latour, 
Robert, yrouvier, Longchamp, Bouchon, Labotte, 
Locquet, Pille;’’ and then con- 
tinued, aloud, addressing Joubart, “ Why is Le Sage 


? 


Sovrier, Connier, 
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not here? You have assured us that he would come 
without fail at this our last communion for a final 
ratification.” 

Joubart rose in his place, and, with an air in which 
mortification, wounded vanity, and a desire not to 
offend any one were mingled, replied— 

“Worthy master and fellow-laborers, you all 
know the zeal with which I have ever held myself 
ready to co-operate in any work which promised 
amelioration to our suffering race. Suffering hu- 
manity has aiways had my best aspirations. No 
one more than | has been ready, or is now prepared, 
to sacrifice his al] upon the altar of our country and 
in the cause of our countrymen. [ hail the moment 
which has brought us now together to deliberate at 
the beginning of the end; for the king—it is true, a 
noble and brave monarch, but misguided and ill- 
counseled—is tottering upon his throne, without 
being aware of the danger that threatens him. 
Our emissaries, both high and low, do their duty 
faithfully, so that while one party is endeavoring to 
foment the riot in the city, another is successfully 
occupied within the palace, to impress him and his 
friends with the idea that it is only a temporary 
émeute.”” 

A voice from the lower part of the room— 

“What of Le Sage ?”’ 

“ Le Sage,”’ continued Joubart, “I regret to say, 
does not see the matter as we view it, and is rather 
reluctant to identify himself with us ; though I have 
no doubt that, were I not prohibited from divulging 
the names of the worthy members that compose this 
assocfation, he would be proud to join his honorable 
name to ours.” 

A cloud passed over the brow of the president; 
while Joubart took his seat with great self-compla- 
cency, evidently satisfied that he had made an ex- 
cellent impression upon his associates. 

Labotte now rose in his place, and, with his 
square, muscular form drawn up to itsfullest height, 
and with his cunning and treacherous black eyes 
fastened upon Filmot, inquired of the president— 

‘‘ Who, worthy master, is the stranger now occu- 
pying the stool on the platform? It is well that we 
should know before whom we speak at such a 
crisis.” 

M. Delevert replied— 

“ Permit me, fellow-laborers, to introduce to you 
Mr. Filmot, a young American and enthusiastic re- 
publican. He shares all our desires to see our be- 
loved France enjoy the privileges of a republic, and 
is ready, as he has already proved this morning, to 
aid in the good work as far as in his power. He 
has taken the first obligation prescribed by our asso- 
ciation, and no other is necessary in his case, as he 
does not intend to become a citizen of this country. 
You will all readily perceive the advantage to be 
derived from having a representative of the great 
transatlantic republic with us, to lend his counte- 


nance to our work.”’ 
Here Mr. Filmot rose, and, though somewhat em- 
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barrassed by the new position in which he found 
himself, said, with a firm voice— 

«Pardon me, gentlemen, if I interrupt one mo- 
ment. Born a republican, and taught from infancy 
the principles of our own free institutions, 1 am 
ardently attached to them, and am ever ready to aid 
in spreading them by all just means, even at the 
sacrifice of property and life; but, when doing so, I 
represent only myself, not my country. By no act 
of mine am I willing to involve even the name of a 
country, whose just boast has always been that it 
never intermeddled m the domestic troublesof other 
nations. What aid I can give as a man and a repub- 
lican I pledge myself to give; but in no other cha- 
racter can I consent to appear in your ranks.”’ 

; A general applause followed these words; only 
¢ Longchamp, Bouchon, and Labotte cast significant 
glances at one another, but kept their seats in si- 





lence. 

‘And now,”’ resumed the president, ‘1 would 
like to hear the reports from the different quarters 
of the city. Locquet, what news do you bring ?”’ 

Locquet. I come from the centre which has 
been assigned to me. The workmen from the Fau- 
bourgs gathered and rushed into the square of the 
Madeleine, then down the Rue Royale across the 
Pont de la Concorde, and drew around the Chamber 
of the Deputies. I placed the three brothers Dupré 
among them, with the squad to which they were 
appointed leaders. But they had some difficulty to 
bring about anything like a violent collision. There 

appears to be some unseen power counteracting all 

irritating influence ; they move and talk as if going 
{ toa fete. 
“ That is Arbacca’s hand,’’ murmured Delevert 
**T did not know that he was so near ;”’ and then he 
asked aloud, ‘“* What says Millar?” 

Mitxar. I have been to the eté. Everything 
works well there. I have caused a rumor to be 
spread that the king has entered into a great corn 
speculation, which must raise the bread to double 
its present price. Nothing is heard there now but 
curses upon the merchant-king. As I passed on to 
the west, I sent Ruvenal and his gang before me in 
that direction, and when [ arrived before the office 


, 


of foreign affairs, I heard the stones rattling against 
the doors, and everywhere the cry, “A bas Guizot !” 
while others cried out, “ 7 n’est pas tci ; allez chez 
la comtess Leven!’ The baker’s shops were forced, 
armories broken open, and barricades made. Six 
thousand soldiers were ordered out by the govern- 
ment, when I had to leave that post to attend our 
meeting. 

A rap at the door in the lower end of the room 
drew the attention of the conspirators in that direc- 
tion. When that rap was followed by two more, 
given in a peculiar way, Delevert directed the door- 
keeper to open the door. 

As soon as the person of the new-comer became 
¢ visible, all rose, and remained standing in an attitude 
of respect, until the president’s bell caused them 
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to resume their seats. 
this unusual attention now stood alone behind the 
vacant chair at the lower end of the room, and 
gazed for a moment from one to another, as if seek- 
ing some face not yet found. Madame Georgiana, 
for by that name was she known to the circle, 
was a masculine beauty ; her piercing eye, her fine 
forehead, and speaking countenance told of a mind 
well corresponding with her external beauty; but 
both were those of a fallen angel, probably of the 
highest cast, but still a fallen one. As she stood 
now, in her riding-dress and plumed hat, in that 
room, in the midst of those men, most of whom 
were men of great intellect, all possessed of energy, 
and all, except two or three, engaged in planning 
schemes mainly from selfish motives, she looked as 
if sent by a subtle power to lead and lure them on- 
With- 


out waiting to be addressed, she turned to M. Dele- 


ward by every passion of our fallen nature. 


vert, and said, somewhat haughtily— 

“Why, worthy master, if such the title by which 
you are to be addressed here—why was | sum- 
moned in such haste to meet you and this worthy 
company at this hour here? Why requested to 
spare not my horses—my poor Ceesar will hardly 
thank you for it—in order to be here at this hour? 
Is it in order to witness another of your abortive 
You have Ceesar the 


émeutes ? might 


” 


spared 
fatigue. 

The president, who had listened te her calmly and 
patiently, now said— 

‘« No one here doubts the zeal and true republican 
spirit of Madame Georgiana, notwithstanding the 
somewhat petulant manner with which she meets 
her associates to-day. But let me assure madame 
that we are not in the midst of an émeute, but at the 
beginning of a revolution.” 

“ A revolution !’’ interrupted Madame Georgiana. 
‘Look at this paper !’’ here she handed to the pre- 
sident a small slip. “It is a true copy of a list of 
the troops ordered out by the thoughtful king-mer- 
The original is now in the possession of M. 
You are 


chant. 
Berthois, aid-de-camp to Louis Philippe 
all caught in a net. I procured this copy through 
the aid of Louise Develour, who is now an inmate 
of my house.”’ 

Various were the emotions produced by the few 


The 


president took the paper from the hand of the mes- 


words uttered by that extraordinary woman. 


senger, and, without the slightest change in his calm 
countenance, glanced it over, and then apparently 
compared it with some other papers which he had 
taken from a secret drawer in the table. Labotte 
almost bounded from his seat when he heard that 
Louise Develour had been placed under the charge 
of the Georgiana, and when he turned to Long- 
champ and Bouchon, he saw his own rage and dread 
reflected in the faces of his friends. Develout, who 
had at first listened calmly to Madame Georgiana’s 
communication, became violently agitated when she 
mentioned Louise’s name, and turned his eyes re- 


proachfully upon M. Delevert ; but, seeing that the 


The person who had caused 
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latter was too absorbed to heed him, he hid his face 
in his hands and seemed to breathe as if in danger 
of suffocation. After a few moments of profound 
silence, Madame Georgiana continued— 

‘« Neither must you deem, my friends, that all our 
danger lies in meeting the military preparations of 
In our midst we hide many a Judas, 
and some are nearer than you may suspect. This 
very morning have I received a list of no less than 
forty names, six of which belong to the highest grade 
of the conspirators, and all of them are in the pay of 
the government. But it does not suit my purpose 
now to give them up. They may fight all the better 
for knowing that an instructed eye is upon them.”’ 

This was said with a sneer, and with a glance 
at two who sat near her. Again Longchamp and 
Labotte looked at each other, but now with an al- 
most unearthly pallor in their faces. All the rest of 
the conspirators became uneasy, whisperings took 
place in various parts of the room, and every one 
became filled with a feeling of distrust and fear of 


our enemies. 


his neighbor. 

All eyes now turned to the president, who rose 
from his seat, and, with a degree of dignity unusual 
even in him, who was always remarkable for that 
characteristic, said— 

“ Fellow-laborers, not one of us can have entered 
upon the undertaking now before us without a con- 
sciousness of the great perils that must attend it. All 
of us professed our readiness to risk our lives for the 
sake of suffering humanity; some may have had mi- 
nor motives, principles of theirown—nay, even selfish 
aims and ends to accomplish. We will not quarrel 
with them so long as they serve to bring men to the 
All I would ask, 
Are there any 


standard raised for our cause. 
have these motives ceased to exist ? 
perils now before us which we did not expect to 
Never have we had more need 
of coolness and prudence. Numerous secret socie- 
ties exist, all laboring to bring about a change, all 
The Carbonari revived, 
We hold the 
Their secrets 


meet in our path ? 


eager to come to our aid. 
the Derniers, the Vrais Bleus, &c. 
threads of all of them in our hands. 
are known to us. We alone are unknown to them 
all. Need we fear the spy—even if in our midst? 
He may sell some of the secrets of these societies ; 
he may procure for himself, thereby, favor and mo- 
ney of the government; but who so bold as to be- 
tray owr secrets? Do you think there is one living 
who would dare to de so with the fate of Bornotte 
before his eyes, with the consciousness of his trevt- 
table doom in his mind? Would you were all united 
in one sentiment, and that an all-absorbing one '—that 
of saving the country from the detestable scourge. 
But the blood of your fathers cries for your aid, and 
you falter at chimerical fears? The statement 
the 
brought is correct.”’ 

Here the conspirators looked at one another with 


will 


contained in list which Madame Georgiana 


amazement. 
‘You need not be astonished. A similar copy 
was already in my hand long before madame re- 
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ceived hers, and with all the details necessary to 
make it available. I ave taken measures to neu- 
tralize the danger. The great majority of the troops 
will not fight the people, if we give our agents time 
to operate. To-day we must as much as possible 
avoid fighting. To-morrow our enemies, or acci- 
dent, may justify it. It is necessary, however, to 
have the twelfth arrondissement well officered. 1s 
there no one with suitable influence to be placed in 
command of that post ?”’ 

Latour rose and said— 

“« Worthy master, there is, if we can only force 
him into taking a part. Charles Lemuier lives in 
Rue Galande, and is the very man, if he will con- 
sent. Idolized by the workmen, sober, fierce, cool, 
and indomitably brave, he is looked up to by all of 
his class for counsel, and as one whom they can 
follow. I say of his class: but I am, nevertheless, 
certain that Charles Le Bon, as he is called by his 
associates, has once belonged to a higher sphere— 
nay, I am not even quite sure that he is Parisian. 
But, though [ have endeavored, even with the aid 
of some of our police, to find out his birthplace and 
early life, it has baftled all our most strenuous en- 
deavors. He has, of late, been soured by extreme 
misfortunes, and lives now reduced to a mere pit- 
tance obtained by his daily labor, tenderly attached 
to a wife and child, both in delicate health. If 
Charles will lead the people of that section, they 
will follow him to the last drop of their blood.” 

Preswent. Who is his landlord, and who his 
employer ? 

Latour. Jean Flocon is his landlord, and Phi- 
lippe Durand Forgeron his employer. 

Presipent. It is well. Send me Dubare at four 
o'clock this afternoon. Visit the man this evening ; 
you will find him ready to join the revolt. These 
papers, fellow-laborers, which— 

A double ‘rap at the main door interrupted the 
sentence, and the president ordered the doorkeeper 
to see what the alarm meant. When the doorkeeper 
returned, he said there were two letters, one for 
Develour and another for Labotte. The president 
directed him to hand them to those gentlemen. 

When Labotte saw the contents of his letter, he 
changed color several times; but, quickly putting 
the letter in his breast pocket, he endeavored to hide 
his excitement under a whispered conversation with 
Latour. Develour glanced, at first, carelessly over 
his letter; but when he came to a few lines in a post- 
script, he also turned pale, and handed the letter to 
M. Filmot, who, as soon as he read the lines, was 
about to rise in order to leave the room. But Deve- 
lour prevented him, and whispered— 

‘« Be calm, and appear careless. More hereafter.” 

The passage which so greatly excited the two 
friends was, “ Among the passengers in the boat 
from Dover is a Miss Filmot, I believe the sister 
of a friend of yours from the United States.”’ 

When the president perceived the emotion which 
these letters called fogth in their re=pective recipi- 
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ents, he waited until they had finished reading them, 
and then asked— 

“Does either of those letters contain anything 
bearing upon our movements ?”’ 

And, after having received a reply in the nega- 
tive, continued— 

“The papers | hold in my band contain instruo- 
tions for each of you, my fellow-laborers. 
lant, be active, and’’— 

Again he was interrupted by a double rap at the 
door. And this time it was a brother who craved 
admission. After a few inquiries, he was admitted. 
He stated that he had been sent to request the presi- 
dent to inform those who were members of the 
chamber that they must repair quickly to their post ; 
that a proposition to impeach the ministers was to 
be brought before the chamber, and that it was neces- 
sary that the opposition should muster in its greatest 
strength. After having heard the message, the pre- 
sident gave the messenger permission to retire, and 


Be vigi- 


then continued— 

‘« My instructions are full, and I need add nothing 
to them. To-morrow, at twelve o’clock, we meet 
to hear and deliberate upon the news from the inte- 
rior, as well as to receive our reports from Austria 
and Prussia. You will therefore leave the cham- 
ber, the barricade, or any other place where you 
may happen to be, no matter what your duties there, 
and taxe your pace in our council. Our watch- 
word for to-morrow is Georgiana ; for the next day 
Louise. And now what is the last duty of the con- 
spirator when separating ?”’ 

All answered— 

‘“« To refer significantly to the penalty of a traitor.” 

* Do so.”’ 

Each then drew a dagger from his belt, and pressed 
it to the breast of his neighbor. Georgiana pressed 
hers so strongly against Longchamp that it made the 
latter start back. 

All, except Delevert, Develour, and Filmot, then 
left the hall to repair to their several posts. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DELEVERT now resumed his seat, and, turning to 
Filmot and Develour said: ‘You, Mr. Filmot, must 
act as aid-de-camp to your friend—the only post 
that I for the present feel willing to risk you in. 
But why this apathy—you were just now so eager 
to aid us in the great work?” 

‘«« My sister,’ replied Filmot, ‘has just arrived at 
Calais, and I am anxious for her safety.” 

Delevert threw a searching glance at Develour, 
and then continued: “ Leave that to us; her arrival 
will be known to me in a few hours, and [ shall 
take care to place her in security against any dan- 
ger that may threaten during the coming tumult 
Deve- 
lour will be your guide, and will no doubt have it 


Now you must excuse; my time presses. 


shortly in his power to take you to your sister.” 
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Develour did not reply, but taking his friend’s 
arm, he made a mysterious sign across his forehead, 
and then left the room. 

As soon as they reached the street, he gave vent 
to his suppressed feeling, and, addressing his friend, 
said vehemently, ‘‘ Why did you mention your sis- 
ter’s arrival tothe Red Man? Did you not see how 
I buried my thoughts in profound silence, both in 
the Covenantie and when speaking to that—” Here 
he stopped, and looked cautiously around, as if afraid 
to meet the eye of aspy. Seeing no one, he con- 
tinued, “Come, let us go; for your sister we can- 
not do anything till evening; but there is another, 
Louise Develour, who must be saved from a danger 
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than that of Louis, if you should have occasion to 
call me by my name at all.” 

They had now reacheg the Rue du Foix, and, 
hurrying rapidly through the Rue de Noyers and 
Rue St. Victor, they turned into the narrow Rue 
de Pontoise. Here Develour stopped before a large 
though somewhat dilapidated building, and, after 
having assured himself that he whom he intended 
to call upon was within, he whispered to Fi/mot to 
imitate all his actions, and walk boldly in with him. 
Then, crossing his forehead, breast, and left hand, 
with the sign of what is called the St. Andrew’s 
cross, he entered the house and ascended a flight 


of steps. No one inquired whom he wished to see, 


which is even greater and more imminent than that ; though a number of persons passed up and down 
which may threaten your sister.”’ the stairs in perfect silence. Arrived at the first 

‘‘ Who is Louise Develour, and with what danger { landing, he scratched with his finger the same sign 
is she threatened? Have I not heard that name } on every door which he passed. After he had re- 
mentioned by her they called Georgiana ?”’ peated this for the third time, he heard a noise re- 

“T cannot tell you now, not here in the street. | sembling that which he had made, by some one, as 
3ut come, I know a place where information may if imitating it on the inside. The door was then 
be obtained. But—to go to Arabacca!—No matter; } partially opened, and one of the ugliest hags that 
I will be a match for him, and it may be for both of } Filmot ever beheld protruded her head, and in- 
them. Such treachery! Who would have sus- quired whom they wished to see. 
pected that in him, when he was at my mercy in * Arabacea,”’ said Develour. 
Algiers.” } The hag startled when she heard him pronounce 

‘“ Recollect, you are talking in riddles tome, my } a name which she deemed unknown in Paris. 
dear friend.”’ ’ Without any reply, she again fastened the door; and 

*‘T will solve them all for you as soon as we can > then they heard her hobble along some passage, mut- 
get into a place somewhat secure from spies and tering to herself. After a few minutes, she returned, 
eavesdroppers. You will now accompany me toa and bade them come in. Develour neglected not 
place where it will be necessary not to betray any { to cross himself again as before, when he entered 
astonishment at anything you may see or hear, $ the door, and, bya slight pressure on Filmot’s arm, 
whether done or said by me or any one else. And reminded him to do the same. 
be cautious not to address me by any other name . 

— —-~~23e e+ _—_—_ 
tO MY Wits: 
(WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM.) 


BY J. FRED. SIMMONS, 
Anp what, dear one! if friends forsake! { Then let them go—ay! bid them flee; 
For such as these thou shouldst not pine; { In thy sweet prattling babe thou hast 
Myriads of such should never break , A friend, a solace, who will be 
One single heart so pure as thine. ‘ A blessed comfort to the last. 
Let gold abound, each face we meet Thou canst not think that I'll forsake! 
Will wear a captivating smile, ; But yes! ’tis possible I may 
And every tongue in language sweet } When death my earthly toils shall break, 
5 5 
Will laud our actions all the while. } And tear my soul from thee away. 
Few will condemn the ways of wealth, { Thou canst not think that I ’ll forget! 
é But yes! though now I do adore, 


Or stop to ask how *twas obtained ; 
Whether by marriage, trade, or stealth, 
Tis all the same—they know ’twas gained. 


But let afflictions come at last; 
Let poverty oppress you sore; 

How soon will they forget the past— 
Condemn what they have praised before! 


I may, ah yes! I may forget 
When life’s sweet transient dream is o'er. 


I may forsake, forget, and die; 
Bat oh! I would not be forgot; 
I claim, when here you —- 
And ask you to *‘ forget mé@ not.”’ 


h 
a sign, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Tue long reign of Edward the Third presents us 
with many novelties in fashion. Many modes were 
brought from foreign lands. “ The Englishmen,”’ 
says the Monk of Glastonbury, “‘ haunted so much 
unto the folly of strangers, that every year they 
changed them in diverse shapes and disguisings of 
clothing, now long, now large, now wide, now 
strait, and every-day clothingges new and destitute 
and devest from all honesty of old arraye or good 
usage; and another time to short clothes, and so 
strait-waisted, with full sleeves, and tapetes of sur- 
coats, and hodes, over-long and large, all so nagged 
and knib on every side, and all so shattered, and 
also buttoned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, 
and also in their shoging (shoeing) and other array, 
than they seem to be like men.” 

Drawings made about the year 1350 give us re- 
presentations of men wearing caps made the shape 
of the head, surrounded by a border, which is either 
embroidered splendidly, or profusely ornamented 
with jewels. Some are clad in long gowns, open 
before, with sleeves reaching to the wrists. 

Edward the Third is described as wearing a man- 
tle or cloak of velvet, embroidered in gold, orna- 
mented with precious stones, and lined with 
ermine; this cloak was fastened with a velvet band, 
covered with jewels. The robe was a rich gold 
and colored brocade, or a manufacture much resem- 
It reached from the neck, which was then 
the 


were of scarlet silk, and the shoes profusely em- 


bling it. 
always uncovered, down to the ankles; hose 


broidered with precious stones. 


The dress of ladies of “‘ high degree’’ was no less 
splendid; velvet shirts, trimmed with rich furs, and 
jackets fitting tight to the shape, embroidered in gold 
and silks, with a mantle of gold and silver cloth, 
sometimes studded with jewels, formed their usual 
costume. 

A surcoat was a garment greatly in fashion at 
this time. It was worn by men, and fitted close to 
the body down to the hips, when it became very 
full, the bottom being usually covered with em- 
broidery ; the sleeves were large and hanging, and 
a flowing mantle, descending from the shoulders, 
and reaching nearly to the ground, was generally 
thrown over it. 

The sleeves of the ladies’ gowns were also long 
and hanging; sometimes they reached nearly to the 


ground, but others were always worn under them ; 
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the upper sleeve was only pinned to the dress, and 
was therefore easily detached from it. 





These being the days of chivalry and tourna- 
ments, when lances were shivered for the love of 
the fair ladies whose bright eyes glanced round the 
lists, when rewards were given to the conqueror, 
and many a love-token was presented by jeweled 
fingers to the true and faithful knight, we may 
readily suppose that even, as Cressida exclaims, 
‘There, Diomed, keep this sleeve,’”’ this part of a 
lady’s attire might be given as a pledge “to wear 
on the helm,’’ as well as a glove or scarf. It is 
supposed, however, by some old authors, to have 
meant an ornamental cuff. 

In the reign of Richard the Second, fashion as- 
sumed a most important place. To begin with the 
costume of the ladies, they were extremely partial 
to parti-colored robes, and wore sous jupes, or 
kirtles, of rich satin, or brocade, flowered with gold 
and silver. Richard the Second’s first queen, Anne, 
introduced Bohemian fashions among her new sub- 
jects, and certainly was herself a most celebrated 
leader of fashion. 

From Bohemia came, perhaps, the vest, or cédte- 
hardie, a most curious garment. It somewhat re- 
sembled a waistcoat, for 11 was made quite tight to 
the shape as far as the hips. and was frequently 
trimmed with a broad border of fur all round, and 
with buttons down the front. Across the bosom it 
was cut quite square, and it had sleeves fitting tight 
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to the wrist. Sometimes, in imitation, probably, of 
the French, an ¢scarcelle, or modern reticule, was 
suspended from the border, and hung down in front. 
There was also a sleeveless or sideless robe worn 
at this period, which is frequently confounded with 
the cdte-hardie, under which was worn a petticoat, 
or kirtle, of a different material from the robe, with 
a tight body and sleeves, the latter adorned with 
buttons. Some fair dames adopted the mode of 
wearing stomachers of jewels ; and the whole dress, 
robe, kirtle, and mantle, were very often embla- 
zoned with the arms of the family of the lady, and 
that of her husband. Sometimes, too, curious mot- 
toes, or quaint devices, were worked on the bor- 
ders. 

Towards the end of this reign, the trains of the 
gowns became so ridiculously long, that a clergy- 
man published a tract against them. 

The head-dresses were various, and not remark- 
able for beauty or elegance. The gentlemen having 
adopted one that was peculiarly ugly, the ladies 
probably thought it but seemly that they should do 
likewise ; they therefore wore one called a caput, 
which was stiff, formal, and inelegant. It was 
fitted quite close to the crown of the head, and had 
a broad border across the forehead, arched out and 
escaloped. Sometimes, to improve its beauty, two 
lappets were appended, and hung as low as the 
waist. Other coiffures resembled basins laid on the 
top of the head, and formed of gold network ; while 
some, again, had points like a bishop’s mitre: but 
all were low and small. The hair was parted on 
the forehead, and drawn back in short curls or plaits 
behind the ears. 

In the succeeding reign, the céte-hardie was uni- 
versally worn by all classes. The gowns had long 
trains, and the sleeves, which were generally tight, 
had very small ruffles at the wrist. The girdle 
rested negligently on one hip, and fell down loosely 
on the other side, having a jewel or golden orna- 
ment appended to it. From the latter hung a chéte- 
laine, or cordeliére, curiously wrought in gold and 
precious stones. 

Besides this habit, a long mantle was generally 
worn, and the ornaments then the mode were rich 
and beautiful. They consisted of a necklace, com- 
posed of four rows of precious stones, and a cross 
on the bosom ; the mantle was confined at the neck 
and the girdle 
often hung to the feet, and was terminated with 
tassels. This costume was altogether a very grace- 
ful and elegant one, and, if we except the head- 
dress, few of the succeeding fashions can be com- 
pared with it. 

The coiffure to which we allude was not very 
much unlike the pediment of a portico, with two 
square horns standing out sideways from the fore- 
head. 
generally of silk or fine linen, interwoven in a curi- 
ous manner with bands of ribbon and gold and siiver 
cord ; from it was suspended behind, a drapery or 
veil, edged with embroidery. The hair was seldom 


with brooches or golden trinkets; 


It was composed of a variety of materials, 





: 
| 
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seen underneath this mighty fabric. Some ladies, 
however, preferred a crescent-shaped coiffure, with 





long lappets ; some a heart-shaped head-dress ; and 
others showed their taste by merely confining the 
hair in a net-work covering, over which was placed 
a long veil. 

A French writer of this period severely censures 
the female costume. He declaims with much elo- 
quence against the quantities of fur employed for 
trimming the hems of the gowns, the hoods, and the 
sleeves, and laments that the love of useless and 
extravagant fashions has become so prevalent among 
the lower classes. 

It is stated by authors of the time, that some 
ladies, not content with the shapes that nature had 
bestowed upon them, stuffed their petticoats at the 
hips, till they resembled the far-famed and much- 
reviled hoop of later years. 

The reign of Henry the Fifth is noted in the an- 
nals of fashion for the introduction into England of 
that celebrated monstrosity, the horned head-dress, 





so much admired by the ladies, and so much dis- 
liked and found fafilt with by writers and preachers 
of the fifteenth century. It was compared to a 
horned snail, to a gibbet, and to many other equally 
frightful objects. But the abuse leveled at their 
favorite coiffure only made the fair wearers more 
determined to persevere in continuing it, and the 
élégantes of England and France nobly resisted 
every effort to deprive their heads of so admired an 
ornament. 

There were, however, 
worn by those whose courage sank beneath the 
determined opposition the horned head-dress met 
with. As in the former reign, goiden network 
round the head was sometimes seen, and a peaked 
coiffure, with a veil falling behind. 


some other coiffures 
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Towards the close of this reign, the sleeves of 
gowns became immensely long and wide, so that 
the ends often fell to the ground, and served as a 
muff to conceal the delicate hands; for, as yet, 
gloves were only worn by men. 

When the céte-hardte disappeared, ladies must 


have wondered at the metamorphosis in their shapes 
occasioned by its banishment ; for certainly it was 
anything but an elegant garment, and probably its 
departure first suggested the wearing stays, which 
appeared towards the end of the fifieenth century. 





Turnk of me 
When the daylight groweth pale, 
When the night-winds round thee wail ; 
When the pale-browed queen of night 
Walks with her calm light on high; 
When the first faint stars of even 
Look upon thee from the sky ; 
In the hour when care shall cease, 
When thy spirit is at peace, 
Think of me. 


Think of me 
In that hour, love, with a smile, 
For falsehoods that no more beguile, 
For the follies that are past, 
For the cares that vex no more, 
For the love that seemed so true, 
Whose false reign for aye is o’er : 
That my heart at last is old, 
Careless, proud, suspicious, cold, 
Smile for me. 


Think of me 
In that hour, dear friend, with tears, 
For the hopes of other years— 
Hopes that seemed in youth so bright, 
Whose false glory now is fled ; 
For the joys I prized so much— 
Joys that slumber with the dead; 
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By the burning tear-drops shed, 
By the heart that long has bled, 
Weep for me 


Think of me 
In that hour, love, witha sigh, 
That, though hope has long gone by, 
Though my soul is wasted now, 
The idol fallen on its shrine, 
I still cling with such devotion 
To that early dream of mine : 
That I cannot quite forget, 
E’en ’mid anguish and regret, 
Sigh for me. 


Think of me 
In that hour, love, with a prayer ; 
And the God who sees thee there, 
With pale face and bended knee, 
Pleading in low tones for me, 
He, perchance, will heal the heart 
That so long has bled, 
Bind again the bruised reed, 
Raise the drooping head ; 
Teach me, in my hopeless grief, 
To raise my thoughts on high— 
Fit me, at last, to dwell in heaven, 
Where love can never die: 
Pray for me. 
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LYRICS. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


RESTORATION FROM THE RUIN.—IsAIaw xxiv. 


THE conqueror now hath welcome, 
His anclents hail his sway, 

That stays the tide of evil things, 
The old world’s disarray ; 

For aow this earth but languisheth, 
Beneath the curse of crime, 

That breaks the holy covenant 
That God had made with Time. 


The joy of tabrets ceaseth, 
The beauties of the earth 
Beneath the terror fadeth 
That stays their idle mirth; 
vou. XLvu1.—10 
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The wine that now is drunken, 
With bitterness so springs, 

That he who tastes the fearful cup 
No longer o’er it sings. 


While now the joy is shadowed, 
The city overthrown, 

The haughty of her palaces, 
In shame and trembling gone; 

Shout forth the coming brightness, 
That all the past repairs, 

The march of him who plants anew 
The seeds of better years. 





GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LANDING,’’ “‘ SIGNS OF GENTILITY,’’ ‘‘ MYSTERIOTS 
KNOCKINGS,’’ ETC. ETC. 


** Oh, Solitude, where are the eharms 
That sages have seen in thy face !’’ 


Supposed to have been written by ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 


‘One might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion.””—Common Proverb, 


“Ts she in society ?”’ 

«Ob, by no means !”’ 

‘* Why I hear of her everywhere.” 

‘* But you never meet her.”’ 

Short as was this dialogue, it had power to ren- 
der discordant every liquid note that the fair Tedesco 
was pouring forth ; at least to the ears of Mrs. Mark 
Thompson; thus verifying the truth of the oft- 
quoted proverb, “listeners never hear any good of 
themselves.’’ Not even her new opera cloak, with 
its ermine trimming, had power to console her. 
What were velvet and fur to a wounded spirit? 
What the admiration of half the young gentlemen in 
the parquette, when Mrs. Le Count, in the very next 
box, was a smiling and unconscious Mordecai in the 
gate of her self-satisfaction? Mr. John Lenox, 
who had just returned from Europe, was told that 
she, Mrs. Mark Thompson, was “ not in society.’’ 
Fatal words! and true as fatal. There was the 
sting. 

And now what is “society?’’ and how did it 
chance that Mrs. Mark Thompson, whose husband 
might purchase the inheritance of the Le Counts 
twice over, who gave large parties always crowded, 
who never passed an evening of her life at home 
unless it was set apart for a reception, was “ not in 
society ?”’ 

Be it known, then, most rustic reader, to whom 
the mystic word means a few pleasant neighbors 
who meet together from time to time in a tea-drink- 
ing, a wedding, or a sewing circle, that, in city life, 
it has a more arbitrary and far different signification. 
Here you may live in one of the most luxurious 
houses of the West End, magnificently furnished, 
with servants for every wish; you may roll in soli- 
tary pomp, in a carriage whose splendor shal! out- 
rival even the Lord Mayor’s stately equipage ; you 
may employ the most fashionable dressmaker, and 
he Levy's best customer; cards to the number of a 
score daily may be left at your door; you may be 
seen night after night at the opera, or in the concert 
room, in the most unexceptionable of toilets ; and 
yet you may not be within the charmed circle de- 
nominated “ society.’’ 

But, if all this be so, do not despair. You hold the 
golden key that shall win your entrance; but you 
must be patient, cautious, and, above all, invulner- 








Wealth flowed in upon her; and our business as a 
historian is to relate how she made use of her prize, 
how the mechanism of buts and bars became her 
unwearied study, and how “ fortune led on to fame.” 

“ Who was Mrs. Mark Thompson ?” 

Ah, that is not an original question, by any means. 
We have heard it whispered in the opera house ; it 
has come to us in the echo of the band at West 
Point; gentlemen have asked it over their wine, 
and ladies as they subdued wry faces to a glass 
of Congress Water. But we are truthful, and the 
oracle invoked by your inquiry must not be dumb, 
much as the tale may tell against our heroine's 
ambitious projects. Many years ago—how many 
you must judge from the fair face of the lady—a little 
bright-faced child might have been seen hovering 
around a huckster’s stall in the Second Street mar- 
ket. She made herself very useful to the old Qua- 
ker lady who was its proprietor, and came aud 
went with her, though she was not the market- 
woman’s child. She had a quick step, a bright 
smile, and a word in reply to any one who spoke 
to her. There was a fine color on her unwashed 
face, and the taugles of her flaxen hair needed only 
the unusual discipline of comb and brush to reduce 
them to curls. Gentlemen gave her pennies now 
and then as they patted her on the head, and the 
old man at the book stall on the corner taught her 
to read. So the pennies went for books, and thus 
her education progressed from “ Jack the Giant 
Killer” to “Alonzo and Melissa,’’ ‘The Three 
Spaniards ;”’ and then, better than all, the marbled- 
covered issues of the Minerva Press were supplied 
from a neighboring circulating library. She read 
there of orphan girls like herself, who had been 
suddenly raised to prosperity ; she dwelt upon the 
magnificent homes to which they were removed, 
until, in imagination, she became at least a duchess. 
Very dull to her excited mind was the multipl- 
cation table, which her old friend obliged her to 
say ‘backwards and forwards” in the evening, or 
the long sums that were set for her on the bit of 
broken slate. And yet she should have thanked her 
formal instructress when rebuked for inattention . 
for the speediness and exactness of her reckdning 
attracted the attention of a petty shopkeeper who 
dealt at their stall, and, with real regret on the part 


able to insult! Mrs. Mark Thompson held the key. } of the old lady, and a throb of satisfaction on her 
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own, Susan was removed to the counter of a small 
store in Kensington, where she sold a levy’s worth 
of tea or a yard of muslin, to suit the modest wants 
ot the neighbors. 

Behold her, then, on the high road to preferment. 
And now her dreams took a shape and form, as she 
curled her very fine hair by the little mirror in the 
back shop, or clasped a small paste buckle about her 
slender figure. 

To the work-room of a fashionable mantuamaker 
was her next transition, and there the accomplish- 
ments of her education were received. Her fingers 
flew among the shining silks and velvets, and she 
thought, ““ Why may [ not be the wearer as well as 
the maker of these elegant dresses ?’’ She was as 
beautiful as those for whom she labored, and her 
quick eye had caught the graces which distinguished 
these high-born beauties. And, finally, when a 
young clerk, fascinated by her light step and the 
pretty face revealed through the shower of curls, 
offered to make her his wife, she accepted him, not 
because he was the soul of good temper and loved 
her dearly, but because she saw in his persevering 
industry the groundwork of the future she coveted, 
when united to her own tact and ambition. 

Nor was she at fault. The two rooms in a little 
court gave place, in time, to a two story tenement 
in a street much nearer the city. There was short 
space between this and the good fortune of Mark 
Thompson in being taken into the firm; and then 
Arch Street alone could sustain the new] y-acquired 
dignity There were two maid-servants now, and, 
after a while, silver forks appeared at the board; 
and when in her light carriage, with its stylish- 
looking coachman, she stared at her Wood Street 
friends as if she wondered at their impertinence in 
bowing to her, and cut the last acquaintance pos- 
sessed of the secret of her sewing days. And it was 
preserved for a long, long time, at least from her 
ears, for who would have recognized in the well- 
dressed Mrs. Mark Thompson the fragile girl of the 
sewing-room, in her levy chintz and coarse tam- 
boured collar. She purchased a piano, and com- 
menced the cultivation of a really fine voice—an- 
other of nature’s lavish gifts. She gave parties that 
were attended by the wives and daughters of some 
of the best men in Market Street. The Mark 
Thompsons had become decidedly gentee/. 

But eh, there is a vast difference between gen- 
tility and fashien! Mrs. Thompson began to find 
this now, in spite of her fine house and her lavish 
expenditure. There were “Alps on Alps” yet to 
be surmounted; but she did not despair. Fortu- 
nately, her husband never interfered with her plans. 
He was immersed in business day and night, rapidly 
realizing a fortune almost beyond the wildest dreams 
of her childhood, by an unexpected turn of mercan- 
tile affairs. He admired his stylish wife more than 
ever, and had the fullest confidence in her manage- 
ment of the house and children. He had the dispo- 


sition, and could now afford to be liberal; so he did 
not find fault with expenditure. Mrs. Thompson 
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paid more for the christening-dress of her fourth 
child than the cost of her whole bridal wardrobe. 

The girls were placed at expensive schools as 
they became old enough to make “ goud acquaint- 
ances.”’ The family were regularly seen on Sun- 
days in a fashionable church, carrying prayer-books 
as e.egant as velvet and gold clasps could make 
them. Their pew was in the muddle uisiv, and 
commanded a view of the devotions of some ot 
our dest families—the description applied to man- 
ners, not morais, however. At dancing school, the 
same parties were in view, but ever at a distance. 
At adistance, though Mrs. Thompson’s velvet cloak 
touched the plainer dress of Mrs, Stewart Hamil- 
ton; at a distance, though they watched their chil- 
dren dancing in the same set; immeasurably sepa- 
rated, when standing side by side as the class was 
ended, and the little Hamiltons, with all the hau- 
teur of their aristocratic parents, pushed by Ellen 
Thompson and her sister. 

Still, Mrs. Thompson began to talk to her Arch 
Street friends of Mrs. Hamilton and Mrs. John Le- 
nox, as though they were her intimate acquaint- 
ances. Mrs. Stewart Hamilton was intending to 
spend the next winter in Paris! (She had heard 
her tell Mrs. Le Count so, as they waited in the 
vestibule of Korponay’s saloon for the children to 
get their bonnets.) Mrs. John Lenox was quite de- 
lighted with the new rector of St. Mark’s, and 
approved of all his high church notions. When 
abroad, she had frequently dined with a nephew of 
the Bishop of Oxford, who, by the way, intended to 
make a tour of the United States, a delightful man! 
and she had Keble’s autograph in her “ notes of 
travel.”” How Mrs. Smith, of Race Street—Mrs. 
Cadwalader Smith—was delighted to hear it! But 
she never knew that the information came from a 
chance conversation at Mrs. Burke's opening, over- 
heard by Mrs. Mark Thompson. So the iron en- 
tered more deeply into the soul of dur ambitious 
heroine—the iron of Mrs. Le Count’s remark at 
the opera, of the cool survey which Mrs. Lenox 
shortly after made through the medium of her lor- 
gnette. She went home to a sleepless pillow; she 
arose a sadder and a wiser woman. 

She had taken a survey, during the night watches, 
of those who now occupied the proud eminence on 
which she so coveted a foothold. There was Mrs. 
Archer Scott. She had once been a folder in the 
book-bindery of Messrs. Thomas. Mr. Mark Thomp- 
son had often met her going to her daily work when 
he first entered the establishment of which he was 
now the head. But she was literary, probably from 
early associations, and had made her way as an 
authoress and ablue. Then the Hautons, of Fourth 
Street, how weil she remembered their mother’s 
millinery store in Second. But their father was a 
Hauton, although the family were miserably poor ; 
and he was glad to marry the rich widow to gain a 
new supply of spending money, even if it had been 
accumulated by her personal industry To be sure 
the family made a stir about it; but, after a while, 
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they took them up, and were glad enough to have 
the purse of their sister-in-law to fall back upon. 

And that vulgar Mrs. Alphonse De Costa, seen 
everywhere with her overblown costume and her 
crimson face. Well, every one knew that story, 
and it was not much to the credit of her moustached 
husband or the spendthrift Hamilton, if the club 
whispers told the truth, and there was honor among 
billiard-players. 

All these private histories, which will doubtless 
astonish our readers, and many more equally mar- 
velous, had come to Mrs. Mark Thompson’s ears in 
the gossip of the work-room where her younger 
days had been passed, and where fashionable ladies 
do not think it amiss to talk over the affairs of their 
acquaintances, while they are being fitted for a ball 
or party dress. Commend us to a half hour at a 
Chestnut Street milliner’s, to gather the moss of 
comment on the rolling stone of slander. 

With these recollections, there had also come to 
Mrs. Mark Thompson’s memory a copy which her 
early instructor had frequently repeated in her 
writing lessons, ‘‘ What man has done, man may 
do,” and, making the application to her own sex, 
Mrs. Thompson was comforted. 

She had a home fitted with everything that could 
minister to her really refined tastes, and the ease of 
her comfort-loving husband. She was sure of his 
simple but honest love and admiration. He would 
have sacrificed his most profitable investment 
to gratify her slightest wish. Her children were 
beautiful, and promising as the proudest mother 
could have desired. She had acquaintances who 
looked up to her as a model of elegance and good 
taste; she might have attached them to her as life 
friends, well bred and intelligent, and womanly as 
they were; but what was al! this so long as she 
was not tn society ? 

She did not rise that morning with a thankful 
heart, full of’ wonder and gratitude at the mysterious 
Providence that had placed her so far above want, 
and had given the lonely orphan the love of her 
devoted husband and beautiful children. There 
was no thought of the means she now possessed 
of making hundreds happier, of comforting those 
who “lacked and suffered hunger.” Ah, no! her 
heart whispered, ‘all this availeth me nothing,” 
save as a stepping-stone to future advancement. 
She had come to a new resolve : the summer should 
give her the clue to the labyrinth she desired to 
tread, and the next town season behold its results. 
Cape May should never see her face again. Time 
had been when to be singled out in its saloons as 
the wife of Mark Thompson, the beautiful Mrs. 
Thompson, had been all-sufficient. But now such 
praises were worse than naught coming from a 
crowd, where she could never rise above that level, 
where every one knew her exact position. She 
would go to Newport and Saratoga; who could 
tell what fortunate chance of hotel or traveling ac- 
qnaintances might accomplish for her? 

The spring came with its flowers and its crape 
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hats, its foliage and new costumes. Mrs. Mark 
Thompson was seen by the hour at Levy’s coun- 
ters ; nothing was too costly for her purse. She 
hurried her mantuamaker for her dresses, and sug- 
gested one or two new head-dresses to her milliner, 
who took advantage of her good taste, and they be- 
came the rage. Mrs. Thompson often smiled as 
she saw them repeated at the dinner-table of the 
Ocean House. For thither she went, having first 
made sure that the Hamilton set were starting for 
the White Sulphur Springs. She did not care to 
encounter them just now ; they might interfere with 
her arrangements. But it takes something more 
than a fine wardrobe and presentable figure to make 
one’s way at a watering-place. Mrs. Thompson 
had found it so during her short sojourn at Saratoga, 
and the same lesson was repeated with infinite 
variations at Newport. She had come without a 
party. She knew no one of her own set with whom 
she cared to share the secret of her future success ; 
and the Philadelphians already at Newport were 
entire strangers to her in society, although their 
faces were “ as familiar as household words’’ upon 
the street. So, despite her Parisian dresses and her 
tasteful coi ffeur, notwithstanding that strangers in- 
quired her out as soon as they arrived, as the most 
elegant-looking woman at the table d’hote, she 
dressed, and bathed, and promenaded to little or no 
purpose, and oftentimes did the scalding tears of 
mortification burst from the beautiful eyes that had 
so lately been the admiration of all the gentlemen 
at the ladies’ ordinary. For, though some of them 
sought an introduction and chatted with her, or 
tried a waltz or polka, or even handed her in to 
dinner, their wives and their sisters kept far aloof. 
Their very attentions were a mortification, for 


‘« The courtesies that raised her 
Still suggested clear between them the pale spectrum 
of the salt.”? 


An ordinary woman would have retired from the 
field. But Mrs. Mark Thompson bit her curved 
lips with envy, and she found that it made them 
still more glowing She bathed her large brown 
eyes, and their fire was unquenched. So, instead 
of bidding her maid pack their numerous trunks for 
home, she selected her most becoming dress, and 
appeared in the saloon more radiant than ever. 

And where was her husband all this while ? 

Ah, husbands have a very trifling part to play in 
the farce of fashion. The men one meets in so- 
ciety are not those who gather upon ’Change to 
furnish the means for its display and glitter. A 
husband’s place is in the counting-room, the dingy 
law office ; it is madame and her daughters who dis- 
pense the golden store. Now and then they are 
spoken of by gay gallants, moustached and daintily 
gloved, as ‘good fellows, safe cards ;’’ but that is 
all. The idlers in the world’s harvest reap what 
they should claim, the smiles, the care, the atten- 
tions of those they are toiling to serve. 

So Mark Thompson divided his time between 
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Market Street and his lonely home, sometimes 
wishing for the old days when “ Susan’’—as none 
but he ever called his wife now—came springing to 
welcome him, or sat beside him while he recounted 
his losses and his gains. And, to do her justice, 
she was never untrue even in thought to him ; and 
sometimes when she had spent hours in trying to 
attract to her side men whose vapid nothings of 
Europe and the opera after all wearied her, it was 
with an emotion of secret satisfaction that she con- 
trasted with them the manly, honest-hearted hus- 
band she was sorely neglecting. Soa season of six 
weeks dragged through ; and as she trod the saloon 
of the Astor on her return, and thought of all the 
bright hopes and eager anticipations which had filled 
her mind when she had last entered that room, and 
how “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable’’ had been 
their conclusion, her heart sank heavily within her, 
and she clasped her jeweled hands almost in despair. 

But “despair is never quite despair,’’ the poet 
tells us, and as Mrs. Mark Thompson stood looking 
into the crowd that swept through the great tho- 
ruughfare, her glance rested vacantly on the letters 
of a car that was blocked by a crush of omnibuses 
and carts close beneath the balcony, “‘Icz From 
Rocxianp Lake.”’ 

Now it was a little thing, dear reader, and we 
cannot tell what was the connecting link which sug- 
gested the Catskill Mountain House to Mrs. Thomp- 
son. But such was the case, and as slight a thing 
as the blockading of an ice cart had decided the 
destiny of nations as well as of individuals— 


“Tt was a goose 
Whose cackling saved imperial Rome !”’ 


and not more speedily was the warning of “the 
bird who once saved the capital, and never did any- 
thing else,’’ acted upon, than were Mrs. Mark 
Thompson’s plans arranged. 

She felt calmer that evening, as she floated up the 
beautiful Hudson River, pacing the deck with a 
friend who had opportunely offered his services as 
an escort. There was something soothing in the 
ripple of the waters as they broke in long low swells 
upon the silent shores, in the swift advance of the 
rushing form which sent them from its path; and, 
more than all, in the tranquil moonlight which sil- 
vered the waves and the solemn mountains, that 
loomed up gigantic masses of shadow on either 
side. And better yet when she stood, the next 
evening, on the balcony of the hotel, and looked 
over the broad panorama lying in the soft haze sent 
back by the slowly setting sun; there was a peace 
stealing over her troubled spirit, which came like 
an omen of good for the future, when, her wish 
being accomplished, she too should move calmly in 
her proud pathway enveloped in softened splendor 

««Come here, Lily,” she said to her youngest 
ehild, who was at the other end of the balcony, as 
she turned to re-enter the house. But Lily was too 
much pleased with her new acquaintances to heed 
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the first or even the second call of her stately 
mamma. 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ said the lady at whose side 
the child was standing, as Mrs. Thompsen ap- 
proached the group, ‘I am afraid I have made this 
little creature disobedient. But she is such an ex- 
quisite child, you cannot wonder that we have be- 
come good friends.’ 

The lady spoke very frankly, and smiling, dis- 
covered teeth of most dazzling whiteness. She 
was dressed 1n perfect taste, and Mrs. Mark Thomp- 
son’s initiated eyes detecting at once her high-bred 
ease, her rising displeasure was softened. 

Mrs. Mark Thompson bowed to her new ac- 
quaintance, as she found her seated opposite at the 
breakfast-table, in a most bewitching cap and morn- 
ing-dress. Such dainty hands ! such a bsight smile ! 
Mrs. Thompson gave Lily a mutlin buttered with 
unusual care, as a reward for bringing about the 
acquaintance. Who could she be? Some one of 
consequence evidently; for all the gentlemen 
crowded around her as they returned to the saloon. 
Unmarried, for they were bantering her about some 
conquest which she affected ignorance of. At last 
her name came to the eager ears of Mrs. Thomp- 
son, as one of the exquisites ejaculated— 

‘“« Now really, Madame Leignette, you are too 
hard upon a poor fellow !” 

The whole story flashed across her recollection. 
She had heard this same Madame Leignette dis- 
cussed by the gentlemen at Newport. She was a 
widow at twenty-two; had married abroad when a 
mere child, and her father, General Livingston, was 
attached to the French legation. She was a rich 
widow, better still; she was a belle esprit and the 
fashion. What a combination of attractions! Lily 
should have those turquoise bracelets she had been 
teazing for. Yes, Mrs. Mark Thompson decided 
that in her mind as Madame Leignette, leaving the 
gay circle, came over to the window seat in which 
she was ensconced. 

She believed Lily’s mamma was from Philadel- 
phia. How was the dear child this morning ? 

Yes, they came from Philadelphia. “ Quite well,”’ 
Mrs. Thompson added. 

Ah, indeed! Did she ever see Mrs. Le Count? 

Quite often; daily, she might say. Their pews 
were scarcely separated at church, and their chil- 
dren went to the same schools. 

Lily had mentioned having a playmate, Marian 
Le Count. Madame Leignette fancied it must be 
the daughter of her old friend. 

Had Madame Leignette ever visited the Quaker 
city ? 

No; but she had promised herself that pleasure 
the coming winter, passing the time with her 
friends, indeed, distant relatives, the Stewart Hamil- 
tons. Only, so provoking! she had heard the day 
before they were going to Europe. 

“ Very unfortunete!”” Yes, Mrs. Thompson had 
heard them say such was their intention. Ah, here 
was Lily. 
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«« The dear child !’’ ejaculated madame. Did she 
sing? She danced, of course. 

‘Oh, certainly !”’ and Lily was bidden to show 
Madame Leignette the pretty step she caught from 
Alice Hamilton. 

By the time the ladies separated for their dinner 
toilets, an ardent friendship had arisen between 
them. Indeed, they kissed each other when they 
met the next morning. What does the kiss of a 
fashionable woman express? And Mrs. Mark 
Thompson worked steadily to the accomplishment 
of her purpose, which had been formed the instant 
she heard Madame Leignette express a wish to visit 
Philadelphia. She would secure her as a guest! 
and then the circle must open Jon gré mal gré. 

It was a bold stroke, and it required all the ad- 
dress of Mrs. Mark Thompson to manage it. To 
keep Lily and Ellen from the confession that the 
Hamiltons never spoke to them ; to watch her own 
conversation lest she should be entrapped into a like 
unfortunate exposé. But Madame Leignette did not 
dream of questioning too closely. Mrs. Thompson 
was a lady in manners, she wore diamonds, she had 
her own maid. She knew the Hamiltons. It was 
enough; they were the most exclusive family in 
the city, as she was well aware. The invitation 
was given and accepted; for Madame Leignette 
was mistress of her own movements, only now she 
was going to be buried through the autumn in Du- 
chess county, with an aunt from whom she had 
expectations. 

“These things ought not to be neglected, you 
know, my dear,” she said, as she stood arranging 
the rich dark braids of her hair under her traveling 
bonnet. 

“Oh, by no means,” responded Mrs. Thompson. 

“And we will make it ail up in gayety this 
winter; for I have set my heart on your going 
with me to Washington. What an age it will be 
until we meet! Aw revoir, ma chére amie,’’ and, 
with a profusion of parting embraces, the two sepa- 
rated. 

Mrs. Thompson did not linger long. ‘There was 
much to be done in preparation for the winter’s 
campaign. A new house, new furniture, new car- 
riage! A moderate list of expenditure for one sea- 
son, But Mr. Thompson was so happy to have her 
home again, and business was unchanged in its 
prosperity, so that she was not long in accomplish- 
mg all she had projected. The new house was 
taken in Walnut Street, a perfect palace for size and 
apartments. Even Mrs. Lenox condescended to 
say that the dark green Brougham was in extreme- 
ly good taste, and Mrs. Thompson had too much 
discretion to put her new servants in livery. No- 
thing provokes comment like a livery. It is equal 
to a political nomination for calling out slander and 
uetraction, for provoking inquiries. 





* Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 
Had she a brother?”’ 











are suggestions that an enviously-disposed world at 
once puts forth. 

Madame Leignette would have been a most 
ungrateful woman, if there had not been some 
reality in the exclamations of pleasure at the plea- 
sant little suite of rooms in which she was installed 
early in December. There was the bed-chamber, 
as elegant as rosewood and Sienna marble could 
make it; the dressing-room, with its soft velvet 
carpet and violet and gold draperies. Then the 
library communicated, which was quite at her dis- 
posal, for Mrs. Thompson had not forgotten this im- 
portant item of a modern fashionable ménage. 

You never would have dreamed, could you have 
seen the two lingering over the fire in the boudoir 
the next morning, how recently this model house- 
hold had been organized, or that either of those 
elegant women had not inherited its luxury and re- 
finement as a birthright. And there were the chil- 
dren—Lily, with her incipient taste for jewelry, 
uttering exclamations of wonder and delight over 
the various costly ornaments in the jewel case, 
which Madame Leignette bad opened for her in- 
spection; and Ellen, a delicate, thoughtful child, 
sitting quietly beside her mother, apparently ab- 
sorbed in a day-dream as she watched the ruddy 
glow of the fire through the silver bars of the 
grate. 

“Of course, you are impatient to meet your 
friends,’”’ said Mrs. Thompson. ‘“ Suppose, then, 
we order the carriage at once, and leave cards for 
them—if you are not too much fatigued ?” 

“Oh no! not in the least! Traveling is nothing 
here. If one had been shaken in a horrid diligence, 
now, it would have been another thing. The Ha- 
miltons sailed in November, you say. But there 
are the Le Counts. Did you tell them I was ex- 
pected ?”’ 

««No, I did not; I thought it would be an agree- 
able surprise.’? Ah! Mrs. Thompson, how near did 
that come to what is leniently called a white lie! 
As yet, she had never exchanged a word with Mrs. 
Le Count. 

‘*So much the better! Well, there is Mrs. Le- 
nox: I have not seen her since we parted in Paris. 
I shall be delighted to renew the acquaintance. Did 
you ever meet her husband’s brother Albert? He 
was at Saratoga this season.’’ 

«« No, he had not been out much as yet; he was 
rather disinclined for general society.” 

«“ Ah!’’—and the little widow thereupon fell into 
a reverie, that seemed agreeable by the quiet smile 
that hovered about her crimson lips. 

So the carriage, the beautiful Brougham, with its 
plate glass, and silver mountings, was put in requi- 
sition, and innumerable slips of pasteboard were 
left at various elegant houses; Mrs. Thompson hav- 
ing the satisfaction of seeing her footman recognized 
on the steps at Mrs. Lenox’s by Mrs. Le Count, 
who was just in the vestibule. Great was the as- 
tonishment of these ladies at finding the fashionable 
Madame Leignette’s card with Mrs. Mark Thomp- 
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son’s address, and a consultation was held at once 
on the important matter of returning the visit. 

“That Mrs. Thompson.” 

Ah, dear reader, how much is expressed in this 
little monosyllable ! 

Where had that Mrs. Thompson made her ac- 
quaintance? But there was one thing; they need 
not be drawn into it. They would return Madame 
Leignette’s call, and tell her as a friend what a mis- 
take she had made; then, as she was too brilliant a 
star to be lost to Philadelphia society, they would 
invite her to their own protection. 

But it is not to be supposed that the far-seeing 
hostess of the lady allowed any communications of 
this sort. Nay, was it not her business to prevent 
Madame Leignette fram hearing there was no pre- 
vious acquaintance? Nor did she suspect it, when, 
on entering the drawing-room a few mornings after, 
she found them in conversation upon the ordinary 
topics of the day, as if they had been in the habit 
of meeting for years. Perhaps there was a little 
constraint in the manner of the visitors as they hade 
them good morning at the end of a fashionably short 
call; but then Mrs. Lenox always was haughty; 
and Madame Leignette never knew the agony of 
fear that Mrs. Thompson had undergone lest by 
some chance her plans should be foiled just at the 
moment of their success; how she had passed an 
hour alone in the drawing-room, watching for the 
Lenox’s carriage, and had purposely delayed the 
cards on their way to hér guest, until she had had 
time to apologize for Madame Leignette’s tardiness, 
apparently commissioned by that lady; and a forced 
conversation had been sustained until the first ici- 
ness of the aristocratic guests had melted before 
the fascination of her really polished and agreeable 
manner. 

But the flush of self-gratulation would have deep- 
ened with a less agreeable sensation, vould she have 
heard the laconic comments of Madames Lenox and 
Le Count, as the carriage door was shut upon them. 

‘‘Not so vulgar as I expected!’’ ‘But, for all 
that, I’m determined the acquaintance shall be car- 
ried no further.” 

Alas! for Mrs. Le Count’s laudable resolves. 
That day week found her writing an acceptance to 
an invitation to meet a few friends of Madame Lei- 
gnette’s, at the house of her hostess. She could not 
seud regrets, without apparent neglect of her old 
friend. But she promised herself to take this op- 
portunity for an explanation. And Albert Lenox 
offered his escort to his sister-in-law, if she would 
attend; and it was so rarely she could get him into 
society, that she was too happy of the opportunity. 
Mrs. Archer Scott, and the Hautons, accepted be- 
cause their dregs-maker had told them Mrs. Lenox 
was going; and many others followed their exam- 
ple from mingled motives of curiosity and love of 
novelty. 

“A few friends, indeed! The house was a blaze 
ot light ;—every room thrown open, and filled with 
the very elect of society. There had not been a 








more elegant féte in the annals of Walnut Street. 
The liberality of Mr. Thompson was unbounded. 
He, by the way, was not at all out of place, with 
his portly figure, and face beaming with good tem- 
per, for there was nothing mnately vulgar about 
him, and he knew his value among men too well to 
endanger his self-respect amid his wife’s fashionable 
guests. Mrs. Thompson herself was all that a dig- 
nified and elegant hostess should be, and Madame 
Leignette, the star of the evening, won all hearts by 
the lively, coquetish manner that became her so 
well, and unconsciously seconded her new friend’s 
cause, by her own affability, and praise of every- 
thing around her—“ dear Suzette”’ in particular. 

Yes, it was indeed a brilliant affair; and, though 
Mrs. Le Count satisfied her conscience by exposing 
the true position of Mrs. Thompson, as she detained 
Madame Leignette in the perfumed conservatory, 
that lady resolutely declined her offer of relieving 
her from such unenviable protection. ‘How very 
ungrateful she should be !”’ said the vivacious little 
creature, “to one who had shown her so much at- 
tention ;’’ and this was said with such apparent ge- 
nerosity and good feeling, that Mrs. Le Count was 
quite moved. And shall we explain the glance of 
half contempt, half triumph, with which Madame 
Leignette looked after her retreating form, and 
watched, at the same time, a tall distinguwé figure 
approaching her concealment? It is a pity that 
bright eyes and sweet voices do not always tell just 
the truth! that open, honest glances sometimes co- 
ver deep laid designs! It was in the mind of the 
young widow, who was indeed removed only by 
report from real dependence and penury, at first 
meeting the grave, misanthropic Albert Lenox, to 
make a conquest of him, with his broad lands, and 
accumulated wealth. It was to follow up her Sara- 
toga impressions that she resolved upon a winter at 
Philadelphia, to be secured at all hazards, and yet 
without an item of expense she could ill afford. Her 
fine jewels and T'arisian wardrobe, her bright smiles 
and gay laughter, were her only capital, and she 
thanked fortune as fervently as did Mrs. Thompson, 
when chance made them both minister to each 
other’s schemes. She was too far-sighted not to 
glean suspicions at least of the truth; but she was 
not ill-natured, and could afford to extend the egis 
of her high birth and connections over the plebeian 
associations of her hostess, while she was surround- 
ed with all the luxuries and elegancies, which habit 
had made essential to her, in return. 

Accept Mrs. Le Count’s offer? No, indeed! when 
in their struggles to keep up appearances abroad, 
there was scarcely even comfort at home. Place 
herself under the immediate espronage of Mrs. Le- 
nox, who knew that, if her brother-in-law never 
married, his property would descend to her large 
family? Ah! she was too wise for that: so she 
greeted the object of her thoughts with her most 
bewitching smile, then drooped her heavy eyelids 
yet lower, as he spoke of their former acquaintance. 
What meant the single white rosebud that gleamed 
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m her dark braids, when she issued from the con- 
servatory, leaning upon his arm? We only knew 
whose hand placed it there. 

No wonder Mrs. Thompson could not sleep that 
night, as she reviewed its events. She had not 
heard the whispered sneers of “ parvenue,”’ and 
“nouveau ricke,’?’ which hed circulated with the 
flashing wine, at her costly supper table! It mat- 
tered little to her that her bold stroke for society 
would be canvassed, and ridiculed, and sneered at, 
among the very people she had entertained. It had 
succeeded! that was enough for her to know; nor 
did it then occur to her to analyze what was the 
phantom of fashionable popularity she had at length 
secured. 

It came to her thoughts afterwards, when, after a 
winter of heartless dissipation, in the circle so long 
aspired to, she stood still gayest of the gay, at the 
bridal reception of Mrs. Albert Lenox, and wit- 
nessed the ill-concealed hollowness of the congratu- 
lations which were offered by the frends of the 
newly-made husband. And were they not a type 
of many of those by whom she was now surround- 
ed—filled with envyings and heart-burnings ; dark- 
ened by malice and evil speaking! Where was the 
happiness of the home circle—where the purity of 


the affections to which it is consecrated? What! 
a sigh in such a scene, fair lady! 

Mrs. Mark Thompson had given herself up to an 
absorbing reverie. There came a picture before her, 
as vividly as if it had been reflected in the plate- 
glass mirror by which she stood, of the barefooted 
child kneeling by the embers of a decaying fire, 
heeping them together that their glare might illume 
the well-thumbed volume in her hand. Nexta view 
of the humble counter over which she had once 
presided ; and again, of the dreams which the young 
apprentice reveled ia while the brilliant silks were 
shaped by a skillful hand. And there was a rapid 
transition now, and the canvass was crowded with 
brighter scenes; but ever burned that one steadfast 
flame of desire to stand among those who had 
scorned her, as their equal. Could it be real? That 
brilliant light, and soft atmosphere—the Arabian 
enchantments of her girlhood, all, all fulfilled? It 
was even so, and it is deemed sufficient reward, 
dear reader, for all her struggles and all her heart- 
burnings, that Mrs. Mark Thompson was now not 
only iz society, but acknowledged, together with 
the fascinating Mrs. Albert Lenox, to be among its 
leaders. 





THE OLD 


BELFRY. 


BY MARY MAY. 


Stow y keeping time, 
With long and measured rhyme, 
Solemnly came the chime 
From the tower's chamber ; 
As a deep, rising breeze, 
Borne from the Northern seas, 
Moans through the forest trees, 
In sad November. 


Uplifting high in air 

Its turrets brown and bare, 

Stood the old belfry there, 
With many a story ; 

Around it dark pines grew— 

And many a solemn yew, 

With lengthened shadows, threw 
Its branches hoary. 


Where grew the dark old wood, 
With its deep solitude, 
A city once there stood 
With many people: 
All—all at length were fled, 
And many a weary head 
Was in the church-yard bed, 
Beneath the steeple. 


Still on the silent strand 

Did the old church-tower stand, 

With heavenward-pointing hand 
And ivied portals, 


eee 


While, with a voice of woe 

Swinging to and fro, 

Did the great church-bell go, 
Rung not by mortal# 


With the deep, solemn strain, 
Oft passed a special train 
Through the deserted fane 
So desolated ; 
And, with that phantom throng 
A moaning, dirge-like song, 
Its corridors along, 
Reverberated. 


Through the heart’s desolate street 
The young and merry feet 
Are no more heard to beat 
To a wild ditty; 
While ruins here and there, 
The monuments of care, 
Serve but to tell us where 
Wes once a city. 


And ever keeping time 
With long and measured rhyine, 
Solemnly comes a chime 
Like the wind’s surges; 
For where young hopes have died 
In all their joy and pride, 
Strange phantom spectres g!ide 
With funeral dirges. 
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WINDOW AND BALCONY GARDENS. 


How to keep plants in perfect health ia living- 
rooms has long been known, by everybody who 
has tried the experiment, to be a problem very diffi- 
cult to solve. Where there are green-houses and 
frames, and a regular gardener is kept, or where a 
florist is paid to supply plants, it is easy to keep up 
a brilliant show the greater part of the year by 
changing the plants every week; but this is cutting 
the Gordian knot instead of untying it, and does not 
throw any light on the real difficulties of the case. 
There can be no doubt that the air of a room, warm 
and dry enough to be comfortable for human beings, 
1s not suitable to plants; while, on the other hand, 
the air of a conservatory or green-house, when the 
plants are growing vigorously, would not be par- 
ticularly agreeable, for any length of time, to human 
beings. How, then, are people to enjoy the sight 
of plants in their drawing-rooms? For my own 
part, nothing gives me more pleasure than to see 
plants in flower as I sit at my desk; and my taste 
in this respect is by no means uncommon. In fact, 
I think that people in general enjoy plants more in 
their living-room® than in any other place; and if 
the same plants continue with them any length of 


time, they learn to take an interest m the opening 
of every bud, and the development of every leaf, as 
Saintine did in his Piceiola. 

A mode has been contrived to permit persons to 
enjoy the pleasure of having plants in their living- 
rooms, by placing them in glass cases; but the glass 
soon becomes green and obscure, and as the case 
must not be opened, the plants lose half their inte- 
rest. The Emperor Ferdinand of Austria, wishing 
to enjoy the pleasure of seeing plants thrive in his 
living-room, had a plant-cabinet constructed, like 
that shown in the above engraving, which was a 
glass case, on a large scale, placed in front of a win- 
dow, and projecting into the room, with a door 
opening into the cabinet, so that it could be entered 
from the room. The floor of this green-house, or 
plant-cabinet, should be made of wood, a little higher 
than the floor of the room; so that, if it should be 
wished, it could be removed without injuring the 
house. The whole of the upper part of the case, 
projecting into the room, should be glazed, but to 
the height of about two feet it should be of wain- 
scot, to correspond with the paneling round the 
This puneling is lined within the cabin. t 
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with leaden troughs, communicating with each 
other, and having a slight declination towards an- 
other trough lower than the rest, and near the bal- 
cony outside the window, and so contrived that any 
water draining from the pots or boxes containing the 
plants may run off into the lower trough, which 
should not have any flower-pots in it, unless they 
contain aquatic or marsh plants. In these troughs 
should be placed wooden or slate boxes, filled with 
earth, in which climbing plants are placed, alter- 
nately with camellias, orange trees, or other flower- 
ing shrubs, so as to be seen from the room. The 
lower half of the window, behind the glass case, 
should be taken out of its frame, and the balcony 
covered with glass, as shown in the following 
figure ; and this glass should open in several places, 
so that fresh air may be admitted at pleasure ; and 
the glass-door of the cabinet in the room should be 
made to fit closely, so that the dry air from the liv- 
ing-room may be excluded when necessary. 

The mode of arranging the plants in a plant- 
cabinet of this kind must depend upon the taste of 
its possessor. A very pretty effect is produced by 
training the small-leaved ivy up a slight trellis 
placed just within the glass that projects into the 
room; and having plants with showy-colored flowers 
placed at intervals, so as to be seen from the room 
among the ivy; the light from the window behind 
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giving the piants placed close to the glass the effect 
of transparency. 














THE ANGEL VISITANT. 


BY MRS. 


Suz came when darkness o’er the earth was reigning, 
And silence spread her gloomy pal! around— 

fame when my lonely lamp was slowly waning, 
And I had dropped my pen in thought profound. 


She sat beside me: busy recollection 
Strove to recall the semblance of her brow— 
It was that friend upon whom fond affection 
Had showered her burning tears long years ago. 


I did not see her with the natural vision, 
But ’twas the soul’s deep eye beheld her here; 
She seemed all radiant from the clime Elysian, 
Where bliss is never followed by a tear. 


Upon that brow was something far more holy 
Than it was wont to wear while here on earth, 

And she had now exchanged her garb so lowly 
For the bright vestments of angelic birth. 


How well I recollected the glossy gleaming 
Of those soft curls I saw before me wave! 
Well I remembered, too, the dark eyes’ beaming, 
Which lost their lustre in an early grave! 


Ah! she had drunk of that pure stream supernal, 
Which rises in a land more glorious, fair, 
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And gazed upon the throne of the Eternal, 
Until she seemed no more a “ child of care.’’ 


She seemed not as the one whose step of gladness 
Was poised awhile on this dark earth of ours; 

She seemed not as the one who shared my sadness, 
And wandered with me through the vernal flowers: 


Not as the one who traced with me the winding 

Of that bright stream which sparkles 0’er the green, 
Or watched with me the solemn moon ascending 

To reign amid the stars ‘‘ unrivaled queen :’’ 


Not as the one who, at the hour of vespers, 
Knelt at my side with eyelids deeply sealed, 

To list with me the low and mystic whispers 
Of the Unseen, then to our souls revealed. 


And yet I knew her by that sacred token 
Of love undying in her soul-lit eyes, 
Which told me early ties were still unbroker, 
And quite cemented only in the skies. 


To my shut senses earthly care soon stealing, 
Seemed in harsh tones to chide my long delay, 
A task forgotten to my thought revealing— 
My angel visitant had fled away. 




















ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


BY H. T. 


Tue character of Southey, as revealed in his bio- 
graphy, is essentially that of a man of letters. Per- 
haps the annals of English literature furnish no more 
complete example of the kind, in the most absolute 
sense of the term. His taste for books was of the 
most general description; he sought every species 
of knowledge; and appears to have been equally 
contented to write history, reviews, poems, and 
letters. Indeed, for over twenty years, his life at 
Keswick was systematically divided between these 
four @2partments of writing, alternating each day 
respectively. No man having any pretension to 
genius ever succeeded in reducing literature to so 
methodical and sustained a process. It went on 
with the punctuality and productiveness of a cotton 
mill or a nail factory ; exactly so much rhyming, 
collating, and proof reading, and so much of chroni- 
cle and correspondence in the twenty-four hours. 
We see Robert Southey, as he paints himself, seated 
at his desk, in an old black coat, long worsted panta- 
loons and gaiters in one, and a green shade; and 
we feel the truth of his own declaration that this is 
his history. Occasionally, he goes down to the 
river side, behind the house, and throws stones 
until his arms ache, plays with the cat, or takes a 
mountain walk with the children. The event of 
his life is the publication of a book; his most de- 
lightful hour that in which he sees the handsomely 
printed title-page that announces his long meditated 
work ready, at last, to be ushered in elegant attire 
before the public; his most pleasing excitement to 
read congratulatory letters from admiring friends, 
or an appreciative critique in a fresh number of the 
Quarterly. Minor pastimes he finds in devising 
literary castles in the air, projecting epics on sug- 
gestive and unused themes, giving, here and there, 
a finishing touch to sentence or couplet ; possessing 
himself of a serviceable but rare tome, transcribing 
a preface with all the conscious dignity of author- 
ship, or a dedication with the complacent zeal of a 
gifted friend. 

From the triple, yet harmonious and systematic 
life of the country, the study of the nursery, we see 
him, at long intervals, depart for a visit to London 
to confabulate with literary lions, greet old college 
friends, make new bargains with publishers, and 
become a temporary diner-out ; or he breaks away 
from domestic and literary employment in his re- 
treat among the hills, for a rapid continental tour, , 
during which not an incident, a natural fact, an his- 
torical reminiscence, a political conjecture, or a 
wayside phenomenon is allowed to escape him. 
Though wearied to the last degree at nightfall, he 











TUCKERMAN. 


notes his experience with care, as material for 
future use, and hurries back with presents for the 
children and a voluminous diary, to resume his pen- 
craft until the advent of summer visitors obliges 
him to exchange awhile the toils of authorship for 
the duties of hospitality. To these regularly suc- 
ceeding occupations, may be added privileges of 
distinction, the acquisition of new and interesting 
friends, of testimonies of respect from institutions 
and private admirers, and inevitable trials as occa- 
sional assaults from the critics, or a birth or be- 
reavement in the household. Sequestered and 
harmless we cannot but admit such a life to be, 
and, when chosen from native inclination, as desir- 
able for the individual as can be imagined, in a world 
where the vicissitude and care of active life are so 
apt to interfere with comfort and peace. 

At the age of thirty-two, when thus settled at 
Keswick, Southey gratefully estimated its worth in 
this point of view: “ Four pages of history after 
breakfast, equivalent to five in small quarto print- 
ing; then to transcribe copy for the press, or to 
make my selections for biographies, or what else 
suits my humor till dinner-time; from dinner till 
tea I read, write letters, see the newspapers, and 
very often indulge in a siesta. After tea I goto 
poetry, and correct, and re-write, and copy till I am 
tired, and then turn to anything else till supper; and 
this is my life, which, if it be not a very merry one, 
is yet as happy as heart could wish.” 

Southey left a somewhat minute and very graphic 
sketch of his childhood, parts of which are written 
in his happiest vein. Some of the anecdotes are 
significant, but more as illustrations of character 
than genius. He was bookish, moral, domestic, in- 
quiring, and observant; but seems not to have ex- 
hibited any of that delight in the sense of wonder 
that kept the boy Schiller rocking in a tree to watch 
the lightning, or the generous ardor that made Byron 
a schoolboy champion, or the oppressive Fensibility 
that weighed down the spirit of young life in Alfi- 
eri’s breast. His autobiography, not less than his 
literary career, evinces the clever man of letters 
rather than the surpassing man of genius. It is 
characteristic of this that, between the ages of eight 
and twelve, he expressed the conviction that “ it 
was the easiest thing in the world to write a play.” 
Such is the natural language of talent ; that of genius 
would be, “it is the greatest thing in the world.” 
The most effective portrait in that part of bis me- 
moirs written by himself, is that of his Aunt Tyler. 
It is evidently drawn from the life, and would an- 
swer for a character in the very best class of modern 
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novels. As a revelation of himself, the most excel- 
lent traits are the disposition, spirit, and state of 
feeling disp!ayed. Southey obviously possessed 
steady affections, self-respect, and a natural sense 
of duty. The embryo reformer is indicated by his 
essay against flogging in school ; and no better proof 
of his reliability can be imagined than the fact that 
several of his earliest friendships continued una- 
bated throughout life. His sketches of teachers, 
classmates, and the scenes of boyhood are pleasing, 
natural, and authentic. 

Like most literary men, Southey in youth took an 
interest in science, dabbled in botany and entomo- 
logy, but soon abandoned insects and flowers except 
for purposes of metaphor. His education, too, like 
that of the majority of professed authors, was irregu- 
lar, versatile, and unexact, vibrating between the 
study of text-books in a formal, and the perusal of 
chosen ones in a relishing manner. His love of the 
quaint in expression, his taste for natural history, 
church lore, ballads, historic incident, and curious 
philosophy are richly exemplified in the specimens 
of his Commonplace Book, recently published, and 
especially in that fragmentary, but most suggestive 
work, ‘* The Doctor ;’’ and these but carry out the 
aims and tastes foreshadowed in his youthful studies 

Marked out by natural tastes for a life of books, 
we recognize the instinct in the delight he experi- 
enced when first possessed of a set of Newberry’s 
juvenile publications, the zest with which he wrote 
school themes, invented little dramas, and frater- 
nized with a village editor, not less than in its mature 
development, when taking the shape of beautiful, 
quartos with the imprimatur of Murray or Long- 
mans. The sight of a fair finished page of his first 
elaborate metrical composition, ‘Joan of Arc,’’ he 
acknowledges infected him with the true author 
mania, and henceforth he was only happy over pen- 
craft or typography. 

In these memoirs, we find new evidence of the 
saws of mind and health, and the fatal consequences 
of their infringement. To Southey’s kind activity 
we are indebted for a knowledge of the most affect- 
mg instance in English literature of early genius 
prematurely lost, that of Kirke White; and two 
other cases of youthful aspiration for literary honor 
blighted by death, were confided to his benevolent 
sympathy ; but the great intellectual promise, rapid 
development, and untimely loss of his son, are one of 
the most pathetic episodes of his life. His corre- 
spondence at the period explains the apparent in- 
congruity between occasional evidences of strong 
feeling and an habitual calmness of tone. His na- 
ture was so balanced as to admit, as a general rule, 
of perfect self-control. He repeatedly asserts that 
the coldness attributed to him is not real. In this 
great bereavement, he seems to have perfectly ex- 
ercised the power of living in his mind, and finding a 
refuge from moral suffering in mental activity. 

But one of the most impressive physiological, as 
well as intellectual lessons to be drawn from Sou- 
they’s life, is in his own personal experience. We 











have a striking example of the need of a legitimate 
hygiene for the assiduous writer, and the fata. con- 
sequence of its neglect. To his scholar’s tempera- 
ment and habits may be, in a measure, ascribed 
Southey’s conservatism; and it is equally cbvious 
how the same causes gradually modified his physi- 
cal constitution, and, through this, his character of 
mind. We believe it is now admitted that, where 
the temperament is not indicated with great pre- 
dominance, it may be almost entirely changed by 
diversity of circumstances and habits. ‘The influ 
ence of the brain and nervous system is so pervad- 
ing that, where the vocation constantly stimulates 
them and leaves the muscles and circulation, in a 
great degree, inactive, remarkable modifications 
occur in the anima! economy ; and so intimately are 
its functions associated with mental and moral phe- 
nomena, that it is quite unphilosophical to attempt to 
estimate or even analyze character without taking 
its agency into view. 

The sedentary life and cerebral activity of Southey 
seem to have very soon subdued his feelings. We 
perceive, in the tone of his letters, a slow but cer- 
tain diminution of animal spirits ; and, now and then, 
a prophetic consciousness of the frail tenure upon 
which he held, not his intelligent spirit, but his 
menta! machinery—the incessant action of which is 
adequate to explain its melancholy and premature 
decay. The time will come when his case will be 
recorded as illustrative of the laws of body and 
mind in their mutual relations—a subject to which 
Combe, Madden, and other popular writers have 
shown to be fraught with teachings of the wisest 
charity for what are called “the infirmities of 
genius.’””’ How many pathetic chapters are yet to 
be written on this prolific theme, before the world 
is sufficiently enlightened to know how to treat her 
gifted children! We need not go to Tasso’s cell to 
awaken our sympathies in this regard; from the 
fierce insanity of Swift and Collins to the morbid 
irritability or gloom of Johnson, Pope, and Byron, 
and the imbecile age of Moore and Southey, the his- 
tory of English authorship is feplete with solemn 
warnings to use even the noblest endowments of 
humanity with .neek and severest circumspection. 
God is not less worshiped by select intelligences, 
through fidelity to the natural laws, than by cele- 
brating his glory in the triumphs of art. In a letter 
to Sharon Turner, in 1817, Southey remarks, “ My 
spirits rather than my disposition have undergone a 
great change. They used to be exuberant beyond 
those of every other person; my heart seemed to 
possess a perpetual fountain of hilarity ; no vircum- 
stances of study, or atmosphere, or solitude affected 
it ; and the ordinary vexations and cares of life,even 
when they showered upon me, fell off like hail from 
a pent-house. That spring is dried up. I cannot 

Mow preserve an appearance of it at all without an 
effort, and no prospect in this world delights me ex- 
cept that of the next.’’ Although he often attributed 
this change to special causes, and particularly to the 
bereavement which bore so heavily on his heart, he 
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was, at the same time, soon aware that the recupe- 
rative energies of his nature were essentially im- 
paired. “Jt is,’’ he writes to another friend, “ be- 
tween ourselves, a matter of surprise that this bodily 
machine of mine should have continued its opera- 
tions with so few derangements, knowing, as I do, 
its excessive susceptibility to many deranging 
eauses.’’ These shadows deepened as time passed 
on, and found him intent upon mental labor, when 
nature im peratively demanded freedom, variety, the 
comedy of life, and the atmosphere of a serene, 
cheerful, and unhackneyed existence. 

There was nothing, however, in the native hue 
of Southey’s mind that betokened any tendency to 
disease. On the contrary, his tone of feeling was 
singularly moderate, his estimate of life rather phi- 
losophie than visionary, and, for a poet, he scarcely 
has been equaled for practical wisdom and methodi- 
eal self-government. Instead of wishing newly- 
married peopie happiness, which he considered 
superfluous, he wished them patience ; in traveling, 
he was remarkable for making the best of every- 
thing; he cherished a tranquil religious faith; he 
systematized his life, and, instead of lamenting the 
dreams of youth as the only source of real enjoy- 
ment in life, he says, “ Our happiness, as we grow 
older, is more in quantity and higher in degree as 
well as kind.” Another wholesome quality he 
largely possessed was candor. He bore with exem- 
plary patienee, as a general rule, the malevolence 
of criticism, suffered with few murmurs the indig- 
nity of Gifford’s mutilations of his reviews, and 
seemed to exhibit acrimony only when assailed by a 
radical, or when he alluded to Bonaparte, whose 
most appropriate situation, through his whole ea- 
reer, be declared to have been when sleeping be- 
side a fire made of human bone in the desert. He 
had the magnanimity at once to confess the genuine 
success of our navy, at atime when it was common 
iz England to doubt even the testimony of facts en 
the subject. “It is in vain,’’ he writes, “to treat 
the matter lightly, or seek to conceal from ourselves 
the extent of the evil. Our naval superiority is de- 
stroyed.”’ Of our literature, at an earlier period, he 
deelared, with more truth than now eould be war- 
ranted, that “the Americans, sinee the Revolution, 
had not produced a single poet, who has been heard 
of on this side of the Atlantic.’’? Subsequently, he 
was, however, the first to do justice to the poetical 
merits of Maria del Oceidente, end numbered seve- 
ral eongenial literary friends among our ceuntry- 
men. 

A more versatile course might have eontributed 
greatly to Southey’s sustained vigor of mind. His 
early life was, indeed, sufficiently marked by vicis- 
situde; he was successively a Jaw-student, lecturer, 
private seeretary, traveler, and author, and thought 
of becoming a librarian and a consul ; but the result 
was a firm reversion to his primary tastes for rural 
life and books. 

It is eurious, as a psychological study, to trace 
the lapse of youth into manhood and servility, as 
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indicated in the writings of men of talent, and ob- 


serve how differently time and experience affect 
them, according to the elements of their characters 
Some have their individuality of purpose and feeling 
gradually overlaid by the influences of their age and 
position, and in others it only asserts itself with 
more vehemence. There is every degree of inde- 
pendence and mobility, from the isolated hardihood 
of a Dante to the fertile aptitude of a Brougham. It 
was the normal condition of Southey to be eonserva- 
tive; taste and habit, affection and temperament 
combined to reconcile hin to things as they are, or, 
at least, to wean him from the restless life of a re- 
former. An intelleetual friend of mine, noted for 
his love of ease, and whose creed was far more 
visionary than practical, surprised a cirele, on one 
occasion, with his earnest advoeacy of seme politi- 
eal measure, and sighed heavily, as he added, 
‘Vigilance is the eternal price of liberty.”’ “But 
why,”’ asked a companion, “do you put on the 
watchman’s cap?’’ The inquiry was apposite; he 
had no vocation to fight in the vanguard of opinion 
And this seems to us a more charitable way of ac- 
counting for Southey’s change of views than to join 
his opponents in ascribing it to unalloyed selfishness 

To the secluded /¢ttérateur, watching over his in- 
valid but gifted boy amid romantic Jakes and mount- 
ains, the calm and nature-loving Wordsworth was 
a more desirable companion than Godwin, to whom, 
at a previous era, he acknowledged himself under 
essential intellectual obligations. His wife, the gentle 
and devoted Edith, might have objected to such an 
inmate as Mary Wollstonecraft, whom her hus- 
band preferred to all the literary lions during his 
early visits to London ; and it was far more agree- 
able to “‘ counteract sedition’’ in his quiet studio at 
Keswick, than to roughly experience Pantisocracy 
in Aiaerica; while a man of sterner mould might be 
pardoned for preferring a pie-nic glorification over 
the battle of Waterloo, on the top of Skiddaw, to a 
lonely struggle for human rights against the over- 
whelming tide of popular seorn, which drove the 
more adventurous aud poetic Shelley into exile. All 
Southey’s compassion, however, so oracularly ex- 
pressed for that sensitive and heroic spirit, derogates 
not a particle from the superior mobility of seul for 
which generous thinkers eherish his memory. We 
ean, however, easily follow the natural gradations 
by which the boy Southey, whose ideal was the 
Earl of Warwiek, and the youth Southey, jntent 
upon human progress and social reformation, be- 
eame the man Southey, a good citizen, industrious 
author, exemplary husband and father, and most 
loyal subject. Indeed, the conservative mood be- 
gins to appear even before any avowed change in 
his opinions. Soon after his return from the first 
visit to Lisbon, while hesitating what profession to 
adopt, and while his friends were discouraged at the 
apparent speculative recklessness and desultory life 
he indulged, we find him writing to Grosvenor, one 
of his most iatimate friends, “ I am conversing with 
you now in that easy, calm, good-humored state of 
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mind which 12, perhaps, the summum bonum; the 
less we think of the world the better. My feelings 
were once like an ungovernable horse; now I have 
tamed Bucephalus; he retains his spirit and his 
strength, but they are made useful, and he shall not 
break my neck.” 

This early visit to Lisbon, when his mind was in 
its freshest activity, attracted him to the literature 
of Spain and Portugal; and the local associations 
which gave them so vivid a charm to his taste, im- 
parted kindred life to his subsequent critiques and 
historical sketches devoted to these scenes and peo- 
ple. They furnish another striking instance of the 
felicitous manner in which the experience of foreign 
travel and the results of study coalesce in literary 
productions. Authorship, indeed, was so exclu- 
sively the vocation of Southey, that his life may be 
said to have been identified with it; yet pursued, as 
we have seen, in a spirit often mechanical, we are 
not surprised that, while he felt himself adapted to 
the pursuit, he was sometimes conscious of that 
mediocrity which is the inevitable fruit of a wilful 
tension of the mind. Thus, while to one friend he 
writes, “One happy choice I made when I betook 
myself to literature as my business in life.’? To an- 
other, in 1815, he declares, “I have the dishearten- 
ing conviction that my best is done, and that to add 
to the bulk of my works wil! not be to add to their 
estimation.’’ Yet Southey, like all genuine authors, 
cherished his dream of glory, and probably antici- 
pated enduring renown from his poetry. The me- 
chanical spirit of his literary toil, however, was 
carried into verse. He set about designing a poem 
as he did a history or a volume of memoirs, and 
proceeded to fill up the outiine with the same com- 
placent alacrity. Many of these works exhibit great 
ingenuity of construction, both as regards form and 
language. They are striking examples of the invent- 
ive faculty, and show an extraordinary command 
of language ; inthis latter regard, some of his verses 
are the most curious in our literature—the “Fall of 
Lodore”’ is an instance. But it is obvious that, un- 
less fused by the glow of sentiment, however aptly 
constructed, elaborate versified tales can scarcely 
be ranked among the standard poems of any lan- 
guage. The best passages of his long poems are 
highly imaginative, but the style is diffuse, the inte- 
rest complicated, and there is a want of human inte- 
rest that prevents any strong enlistment of the sym- 
pathies. They have not the picturesque and living 
attraction of Scott, nor yet the natural tenderness of 
Burns ; but are melo-draimatic, and make us wonder 
at the author’s fertility of invention, rather than be- 
come attached to its fruits. 

One of the most striking instances of want of dis- 
crimination in the critical tone of the day, was the 
habit of designating Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey under the same general term. The only 
common ground for calling them the Lake Sebool 
was the fact that they euch resided among the lakes 
of Cumberland at one and the same time. The 
diffuse, reflective, philosophic muse of Wordsworth 
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is as essentially different from the mystic and often 
profoundly tender sentiment of Coleridge. as both 
are from the elaborate chronicles and rhetorical arti- 
fice of Southey. His “ Pilgrimage to Waterloo”’ is 
an apt and clever journal in verse, occasionally, from 
its personal style and simplicity, quite attractive ; 
his laureate odes have a respectable sound, and fre- 
quently a commendable sense, but rarely any bardic 
fire or exquisite grace. In a word, although there 
is much to admire in Southey’s poetry as the work 
of a creative fancy and the result of research and 
facility, as well as invention in the use of language, 
we seldom find, in perasing his works, any of those 
“ Elysian comers of intuition,’? where Leigh Hunt 
speaks of comparing notes with the reader. The 
amplitude, variety, and tact of constructive talent, 
and not the glow and mystery of genius, win us to 
his page. It informs, entertains, and seldom offends ; 
but rarely melts, kindles, or nerves the spirit. 

His most obstinate admirers cannot but admit 
that, as poems, “ Joan of Arc,’’ ‘* Madoc,’ and 
‘“* Roderic’ have many tedious passages. They are 
fluent, authentic chronicles recorded in a strain that 
so often lapses from the spirit and dignity of the 
muse as to read like mere prose. Here and there, 
a graphic descriptive sketch or felicitous epithet re- 
deems the narrative : but no one can wonder that, in 
an age when Byron individualized human passion in 
the most kindling rhyme, when Crabbe described so 
trathfully humble life, and Shelley touched the ideal 
spirit with his aerial phantasy, a species of poetry 
comparatively so distant from the associations of the 
heart should fail to achieve popularity. Indeed, 
Southey recognized the fact, and seemed not unwil- 
ling to share the favor of a limited but select circle 
with Landor and others, who, instead of universal 
suffrage, gain the special admiration of the few. No 
author, however, cherished a greater faith in litera- 
ture as a means of reputation. ‘“ Literary fame,”’ 
he says, ‘‘is the only fame of which a wise man 
ought to be ambitious, because it is the only lasting 
and living fame. Bonaparte will be forgotien before 
his time in purgatory is half over, or but just re- 
membered like Nimrod or other cut-throats of an- 
tiquity, who serve us for the commonplaces of 
declamation. Put out your mind in a great poem, 
and you will exercise authority over the feelings and 
opinions of mankind as long as the language lasts.’’ 

The two poems upon which Southey evidently 
most genially Jabored are “Thalaba’”’ and “ The 
Carse of Kehama.”” They bear the most distinct 
traces of his idiosyncrasies as evinced in boyhood, 
when a translation of the “ Jerusalem Delivered’’ 
seems to have first directly appealed to his poetic 
instinct. The scenes of enchantment particularly 
fascinated him; then came “ Ariosto’’ and “ Spen- 
ser The narrative form, and the imaginative and 
romantic character of these works harmonized with 
Southey’s mind, and they continued his poetic vein 
after the taste of the age had become wedded to the 
natural, the human, and the direct in poetry. His 
tone and imagery were somewhat modified by 
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Bowles and Coleridge ; but he remained essentially 
in the class of romantic and narrative bards, in 
whose productions, general effects, vague dramatic 
end supernatural charms and heroic chronicles form 
the pervading traits. Another characteristic of the 
modern poetry he lacked was concentration. One 
concise, vivid, and inspired lyric outlives the most 
labored epic. Sterling’s brief tribute to “ Joan of 
Arc” brings her nearer to us than Southey’s quarto. 

As works of art, the varied rhyme and rhythm, 
and prolific fancy, won for Southey’s long poems a 
certain degree of attention and respect; but he is 
remembered more for certain fine passages than for 
entire compositions. In these, his claim to the title 
of poet, in the best sense of the word, asserts itself; 
and, but for these, he would rank only as a clever 
improvisatore. Learning, indeed, overlays inspira- 
tion in his long poems. He faithfully explored 
Welsh annals for the materials of ‘“ Madoc,’’ Hindoo 
mythology and Asiatic scenery for the ‘“‘ Curse of 
Kehama,”’ and Gothic history for “‘ Roderic.”’ All 
narrative poems are somewhat indebted to external 
materials; but these must be fused, as we have be- 
fore hinted, into a consistent and vital whole by the 
glow of some personal sentiment, ere they will find 
universal response. True, the intense conscious- 
ness of Byron, the chivalric zeal of Campbell, and 
the amcrous fancy of Moore, give a life and signifi- 
cance to their stories in verse that invest them with 
a sympathetic atmosphere and unity of feeling. 
There is little of this in Southey’s narratives; they 
are more ingenious than glowing, more imaginative 
than natural; and they entertain more than they in- 
spire. He seems destitute of that sacred reserve 
which renders manner so efficient, deepens love’s 
channel, and hallows truth to consciousness; that 
instinctive suggestiveness, which is a great secret 
of Dante’s power, giving sublime intimations of 
Ferguson’s exquisite sentiment, vagucly hinting the 
inexpressible, and of Wordsworth’s solemn mysti- 
cism, as in the ‘‘Ode on the Prospect of Immortal- 
ity.”’ ‘To such lofty and profound elements, the 
poetry of Southey has no claims ; but, in descriptive 
aptitude, and especially in rhetorical effect, he is 
sometimes remarkable. Occasionally, in these quali- 
ties, in their simplicity, he reminds us of the old 
dramatists; thus, in Madoc— 


‘« The masters of the song, 
In azure robes were robed—that one bright hue, 
‘To emblem unity, and peace, and truth, 
Like Heaven, which o’er a world of wickedness 
Spreads its eternal canopy serene.’’ 


And again, in the same poem— 


< ?Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times and feel that we are safe, 
Then listen to the perilous tale again, 
And with an eager and suspended soul 
Woo terror to delight us.’ 


ln Roderic is a fine and characteristic image— 
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** Toward the troop he spread his arms, 
As if the expanded sou! diffused itself, 
And carried to all spirits with the act 
Its affluent inspiration.”’ 


The description of moonlight in this poems, so justly 
admired, we perceive by one of the author’s letters, 
was drawn from an actual scene, which evidences 
the absolute need of strong personal impressions 
even for an imaginative poet. The description of 
the ruins of Babylon, in Thalaba— 


‘* The many colored domes yet wore one dusky hue’’— 


is one of the happiest examples of Southey’s powers 
of language, and musical adaptation of rhythm to 
sense. To one having a natural feeling of wonder 
and fine elocutionary powers, it is susceptible of the 
The beautiful pas- 
commencing, 


most solemn recitative effect. 
sage in his ‘‘Curse of Kehama,”’ 
«“ They sin who tell us love can die,'’ the ballads of 
“« Mary of the Inn’’ and “‘ The Battle of Bienheim,”’ 
the “Verses to a Dead Friend,’’ and ‘‘ The Holly 
Tree,” are among the fugitive pieces written from 
actual emotion, which ‘illustrate Southey’s affec- 
tions, and have endeared him as a lyrist. 

Southey remarks, in one of his letters, that he 
most nearly resembles Chiarbrera, an Italian bard 
of the fifteenth century, who enjoyed high honors 
for his verses, and died at a prosperous old age 
His works are comparatively neglected at present ; 
but Maffei, the literary historian, ascribes his suc- 
cess to merits very similar to those we have recog- 
nized in Southey. According to this critic, it was a 
saying of Chiarbrera that he wished to follow the 
example of Columbus and discover a new world or 
perish, and that poetry should “ lift the eyebrow ;”’ 
thus declaring surprise to be the great effect, and 
novelty the great means of poetic excellence. Ac- 
cordingly, his verse was prized chiefly for its style, 
which innovated greatly upon familiar models, and 
for its erudition, which was remarkable for that day 
Thus his renown was gained by ingenuity and scho- 
larship rather than through intense natural sympathy 
or genuine inspiration. We therefore find Southey’s 
own estimate of his poetry, in a great degree, con- 
firms our own. But this coincidence is as clearly, 
though less directly, suggested by his casual observa- 
tions on the art, in his letters to cotemporary writ- 
ers, his advice to young poets who sought encou- 
ragement from his counsel. It is obvious, from the 
incidental views thus honestly expressed, that he 
had not a vivid and permanent consciousness of a 
poet’s birthright; that the art was too much a 
branch of authorship, and too little a sacred instinct 
in his estimation; and that the more erratic versi- 
fiers of the age, less elaborate, but far more intense 
and genuine, won their larger popularity on legiti- 
mate grounds. He tells one of his correspondents, 
who had solicited his opinion of a poem, that his 
friends reckon him “a very capricious and uncer- 
tain judge of poetry ;’’ and elsewhere, in speaking 


3 of the error which identifies the power of enjoyiag 
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natural beauty with that of producing poetry, he 
says, “One is a gift of heaven, and conduces im- 
measurably to the happiness of those who enjoy it; 
ihe second has much more of a knack in it than the 
If Sou- 
they’s poetic faculty and feeling had been equal to 
his “knack” of versifying, he would have been 
quite as reluctant to ascribe to ingenuity what was 
consciously derived from a power above the will. 


pride of poets is always willing to admit.” 


Perhaps he was chagrined into this commonplace 
view of the art by the fact that, while Scott was 
receiving three thousand guineas for the Lady of 
the Lake,” the “Curse of Kchama’’ was going 
through the press at the expense of Leandor. 

The professional character of Southey’s life is 
almost incompatible with the highest literary re- 
sults. His great merit as a writer consists in the 
utility of a portion of his works, and their unexcep- 
tionable morality and good sense. The most sur- 
prising quality he exhibited as an author was industry. 
His name is thoroughly respectable in literature as 
it was in life; but it would be unjust to the chival- 
rie and earnest genius of the age, elsewhere mani- 
fested in deeper and more significant, though less 
volumin .us records, to award to Southey either the 
title of a great poet or a leader of opinion. His 
career, in regard to the latter, is clearly explained 
in his biography. We perceive that, even in boy- 
hood, the intellect predominated in his nature. In 
the heyday of his blood, the companionship of bolder 
-pirits and less chastened enthusiasts, the infectious 
atmosphere of the French Revolution and the activ- 
ity of the poetical instinct, not yet formalized into 
service, made him, for a while, the independent 
thinker in religion and politics, and induced visions 
of social equality which he hoped to realize across 
the sea. But early domestic ties and a natural love 
of study won him gradually back to conservative 
quietude. More than either of his brother poets, 
Southey had the temperament and taste of a scho- 
lar. He neither felt as deeply nor dreamed as 
habitually as Coleridge. 
aginative were not so united in his being with the 


The sensuous and the im- 
intellectual. He needed less excitement ; his spirit 
was far less adventurous; and life did not press 
upon and around him with such prophetic and incit- 
ing power. It is needless to ascribe the change in 
his views altogether to interest ; this may have had 
its influence, but the character of the man yields a 
far more natural solution of the problem. He was 
doubtless as sincere when he accepied the laureate- 
ship as when he wrote “ Wat Tyler ;”’ but, in the 
latter case, his “ blood and judgment were not well 
commingled.” Southey, the Bristol youth, penni- 
less, aspiring, and fed with the daily manna of 
poetic communion, looked upon society with difier- 
ent eyes than Southey, the recognized English au- 
thor, resident of Cumberland, and father of a family. 
This district is famous for its lead-peucils, as well 
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as its fine scenery, and was thus as well adapted by 
nature for a scribe as a bard or prophet. in the 
former vocation, though not in its highest sense, lay 
the force and aim of Southey. He knew how to 
use materials aptly, how to weave into connected 
and intelligible narrative the crude and fragmentary 
data of history and memoirs. In this manner, he 
greatly served all readers of English. His “ Life of 
Wesley” is the most authentic and lucid exposition 
of an extraordinary phase of the religious sentiment 
on record. Of Brazil and the Peninsular War, he 
has chronicled memorable things in a perspicuous 
style. Few pictures of British life are more true to 
fact and suggestive than ‘Espriella’s Letters.’’ 


"The “Life of Nelson’”’ is a model of unaffected, 


direct narrative, allowing the facts to speak for 
themselves through the clearest possible medium of 
expression; and yet this most popular of Southey’s 
books, far from being the offspring of any strong 
personal sympathy or perception, was so entirely a 
literary job, that he says it was thrust upon him, 
and that he moved among the sea terms like a cat 
among crockery. For a considerable period after 
the establishment of the Quarterly, he found reviews 
the most profitable labor. Many of these are judi- 
cious and informing, but they seldom quicken or ele- 
vate either by rhetorical or reflective energy, and 
are too often special pleas to excite great interest. 
Those on purely literary subjects, however, are 
agreeable. 

If. we were to name, in a single term, the quality 
for which Southey is eminent, we should call hima 
verbal architect. His prose works do not open to 
our mental gaze new and wondrous vistas of thought; 
they are not deeply impressive from the greatness, 
or strangely winsome from the beauty, of their ideas. 
Their rhetoric does not warm and stir the mind, nor 
is their scope highly philosophic or gracefully pic- 
turesque. But their style is correct, unaffected, and 
keeps that medium which good taste approves in 
manners, speech, and costume, but which we sel- 
dom see transferred to the art of writing. For pure 
narrative, where the object is to give the reader un- 
alloyed facts, and leave his own reflection and fancy 
to shape and color them, no English author has sur- 
passed Southey. He appears to have been quite 
conscious of the moderate standard to which he 
aspired: “As to what is called fine writing,’ he 
says, ‘‘the public will get none of that article out 
of me: sound sense, sound philosophy, and sound 
English I will give them.” There is no doubt, in 
so doing, he consulted the Anglo-Saxon love of regu- 
lated and useful principles and hatred of extrava- 
gance, and was thus an admirable type of the mo- 
dern English mind; but such an ideal, however 
praiseworthy and respectable, scarcely coincides 
with the more noble and inspired mood in which 
the permanent masterpieces of literary genius are 
conceived and executed 
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BY PROFESSOR JOHN FROST. 


No city in the world has witnessed more signally 
the retributions of history than Rome. The vicis- 
situdes of fortune of which she has been the theatre 
afford many moral lessons, which the mighty ones 
of the earth may still study with advantage. Let 
us open Dr. Arnold’s “ History of the Later Roman 
Commonwealth,” and look at one of the many 
specimens of national crime for which she was so 
remarkable. The learned doctor thus describes the 
last scene and grand catastrophe of the Third Punic 
War 

‘In the third year of the war, P. Scipio A2mili- 
anus, the son of A2mylius Paulus, but adopted into 
the family of Scipio by the son of the famous Afri- 
canus, was elected consul, and appointed to the 
command in Africa by an especial vote of the peo- 
ple. He had greatly distinguished himself under 
the former consuls, when serving as a military tri- 
bune; and there was, besides, a superstitious per- 
suasion among the people in his favor, that the 
Scipios were destined to be the conquerors of 
Carthage. On his succeeding to the command, his 
first care was to restore the discipline of his army, 
which had suffered greatly from the misconduct of 
the last consul; and, by his ability in this respect, 
as well as by his skill in the conduct of the war, he 
soon destroyed all the hopes of the Carthagenians. 
The situation of Carthage, from this time, began to 
resemble the picture left of the miseries of Jerusa- 
lem in its last siege by Titus. ‘ Numbers died of 
famine through the strictness of the blockade; num- 
bers deserted to the enemy; while Asdrubal, who 
commanded the principal military force in the town, 
was himself rioting in luxury, and exercising the 
greatest tyranny over his countrymen ; his conduct 
as a general, at the same time, being wholly desti- 
tute of courage and wisdom, and marked only by 
savage cruelty to the prisoners who fell into his 
power. Yet the city continued to hold out during 
the year of Scipio’s consulship; and the winter was 
employed by him successfully in reducing the 
strongholds which still remained in the power of 
the Carthagenians in the neighboring country. In 
the following spring, his command being still con- 
tinued, he resumed the siege with vigor ; and, by a 
combination of assaults, succeeded in’ forcing his 
way into one of the quarters of the city, where 
famine had enfeebled the bodies and the spirits of 
its defenders. But the Byrsa, or citadel, was still 
untaken ; and six days were consumed in a horrible 
struggle from street to street, and from house to 
house, in the course of which fire and the sword, 
and the ruin of the falling buildings, combined to 
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carry out the work of destruction to the uttermost. 
At last, the remnant of the inhabitants sued tor 
mercy, and it was granted them—such mercy «as 
was practiced in ancient times, when hopeless sla- 
very, Without distinction of age or sex, was the lot 
of all whom the sword had spared. Fifty thousand 
individuals were thus made prisoners, to enrich 
their conquerors by the price to be paid for them in 
a slave market at Rome, and the victorious army 
was then allowed to plunder the city for several 
days. Shortly after, a commission of ten senators 
was sent from Rome, as usual, to determine the 
future condition of the By 
their orders, whatever part of the buildings of Car- 
thage had survived the siege was now leveled to 
the ground; and curses were imprecated on any 
man who should hereafter attempt to build upon the 
spot. The territory was subjected to a tribute, and 
governed henceforth as a Roman province, with the 
exception of certain portions, which were given to 
the people of Utica and Hippo, as a reward for 
their timely desertion of the Carthagenian cause. 
Thus was the great rival of Rome totally destroyed, 
only a few months before the final conquest of 
Greece, in the year of Rome 608, and about a hun- 
dred and forty-six years before the Christian era.” 
Thus far Dr. Arnold. 1t has been very justly re- 
marked, by some great writer—Shakspeare, I think 
—that, when one’s brains are fairly knocked out, 
one may be considered dead ; and it is probable that 
some such consideration was the essence of the 
Roman policy in their mode of putting an end to 
the third Punie war. Carthage might now be con- 
sidered dead; and no Roman, indeed no human, 
foresight could apprehend any future annoyance 
from that quarter to the city which proudly styled 
3ut the nfarch 
of retribution, though slow, is sure, and Rome was 
destined to hear from Carthage again. For a long 
and dreary period did the conquered Africans groan 
in bitter vassalage under the iron rule of Roman 


conquered country. 


herself the mistress of the world. 


despotism ; but national, like individual crimes, 
must at last meet their punishment. 

“Tn the fifth century after the birth of Christ,” 
says another historian, “the Vandals, under Gen- 
seric, completely overthrew the Roman dominion 
But the ambition of the barbarians was 
Genseric resolved 


in Africa. 
not satisfied with this success. 
to create a naval power, and his resolution was exe- 
cuted with an active perseverance. The woods of 
Mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible supply of 
timber ; and the conquered Africans were skilled in 
the arts of navigation and ship building. After an 
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interval of six centuries, the fleets that issued from 
the port of Carthage again claimed the dominion of 
the sea. The daring Vandals were completely suc- 
cessful. They conquered Sicily, sacked Palermo, 
and made frequent descents on the coast of Lu- 
cania. The revolutions of the palace, which left 
the western empire of Rome without a defender, 
and without a lawful prince, stimulated the avarice 
of Genseric. He equipped a numerous fleet, and 
cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, three months 
after the death of the Emperor Valentinian. 

‘The Vandals landed without opposition, and 
pillaged Rome for fourteen days and nights. All 
that remained in the city of public or private trea- 
sure was transported to the vessels of Genseric, 
and the sack and destruction of Carthage were re- 
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venged. The empress and her two daughters were 
compelled to follow the Vandal king to Carthage, 
for which port he immediately hoisted sail. Many 
thousand Romans, chosen for some agreeable quali- 
fications reluctantly embarked on board the fleet of 
Genseric.”’ 

Thus Rome was made to feel precisely the same 
species of wrong and humiliation which she had 
inflicted on Carthage, and her polished and luxury- 
loving people were robbed, degraded, and carried 
off into African slavery by a horde of barbarians led 
by a Vandal chief, and coming forth in Carthagenian 
ships from the port of Carthage. 

Surely there is a power that judgeth and visiteth 
the crimes of nations. 





MODEL COTTAGE. 





A Cottage wn the Italian Style 


Accommodation.—The plan shows a porch, @; 
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passage, 5; kitchen, ¢; two bed-ronms, d, ¢; back- 
kitchen, f; pantry, g; dairy, A; and cow-house, 
&c. 4, &. 























NAPKINS. 


Dinner Napkins should be about twenty-eight 
inches broad, and thirty inches long. They may be 
folded in a variety of ways, which impart a style to 
the table, without adding much to the expense, and 
may be readily accomplished with a little practice, 
and attention to the following directions and dia- 
grams :— 

1.—THE MITRE. 
Z 


Fold the napkin into three parts longwise; then 
turn down the right-hand corner, and tiirn up the 
lefi-hand one, 
as in fig. 2, a 
and 4. Tum 
back the point 
a towards the 
b right, so that it 
shall lie behind 
ec; and 4 to the left, so as to be behind d. Double 
the napkin back at the line e, then turn up / from 
before and g from behind, when they will appear as 
in fig. 3. Bend the 
corner 4 towards 
the right, and tuck 
it behind 2, and turn 
back the corner 4 
owards the le ft, at 
the dotted line, and tuck it into a corresponding part 
at the back. The bread is placed under the mitre, 
or in the centre at the top. 
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2.—THE EXQUISITE. 





Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
fold down two-fifths of the length from each side, as 
in fig. 1, at a; roll 
up the part 4 to- 
wards the back, re- 
peat on the other 
side, then turn up 
the corner towards 
the corner a, and it 
will appear as d. 
The centre part ¢ is 
now to be turned up 
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at the bottom, and down at the top, and the two rolls 
brought under the centre piece, as in fig. 2. The 
bread is placed under the centre band 4, fig. 2. 


3.—THE COLLEGIAN 





Fold the napkin into three 
parts longwise, then turn down 4 
the two sides towards you, so 
that they shall appear as in fig. 
1; then roll up the part @ under- 
neath until it looks like 4, fig. 2. 
Now take the corner 4 and turn a 
it up towards ¢, so that the edge 
of the rolled part shall be even ° 
with the central line; repeat 
the same on the other side, and 
turn the whole over, when it ¢ 
will appear as in fig. 3. The 
bread is placed underneath the 2 
parté. This is a very neat fold, 
and one much admired. 























4.—THE CINDERELLA. 





Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
turn down the two sides as in fig. 1 of the Collegian ; 
turn the napkin over, and roll up the lower part, as 


in fig. 1,@ and 4. Now turn the corner 4 upwards 





towards ¢, so that it shall appear as in d; repeat on 
the other side, and then bring the two parts ¢ to- 
gether so that they shall bend at the dotted line; 
and the appearance will now be as fig. 2. The 
bread is placed under the apron part 4, fig. 2. 
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5.—THE FLIRT. 

Fold the napkin into three parts 
longwise, then fold across the 
breadth, commencing at one extre- 
mity and continuing to fold from 
and to yourself in folds about two 
inches broad until the whole is done; 





then place in a tumbler, and it will 
appear as in the illustration. 


6.—THE NEAPOLITAN. 





Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
fold one of the upper parts upon itself from you; 
turn over the cloth with the part having four folds 
from you, and fold down the two sides so as to ap- 
pear as in fig. 1 of the Collegian; then roll up the 
part a2 underneath until it appears as in the dotted 
lines in fig. 1 of the ** Lady's Book,” at 4, Now 
tura up the corner 4 towards ¢, so that the edge of 
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the rolled part shall be even with the central line ; 
repeat the same upon the opposite side, and turn the 
whole over, when it will appear as in fig. 2; the 
bread being placed underneath the part 4, as repre- 
sented in the illustration. 


THE “LADY'S BOOK,’’ OR OUR OWN. 

Fold the napkin into three parts longwise, then 
turn down the two sides as in fig. 1 of the Collegian, 
and roll up the part 2 on both 
sides, until as represented on 
the right-hand side, in fig. 2 
of the Neapolitan; then turn 
it backwards (as @ 4) on both 
sides; now fold down the 
point ¢ towards you, turn 
over the napkin, and fold the 
two other parts from you so 
that they shall appear as in 
fig. 1. Turn the napkin over 
thus folded, and, raising the 
centre part wiih the two 
thumbs, draw the two ends 
(@ and 4) together, and pull 
out the parts (c and @) until 
they appear as in fig. 2. The bread is to be p'aced 
as represented in 4, fig. 2. 
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(Continued from the December number.) 


RING PATTERN. 


Sixteen strands are required for this plait; eight 
containing from fifteen to twenty hairs, according to 
the fineness of the hair, and eight containing from 


Fig. 1. 





The strands must be 


twenty-five to thirty hairs. 
crranged in fours, letting the finer strands form the 
top and bottom fours. while the coarser ones form 
the side fours. Use a wire of about the size of a 
No. 17 kuitting-needle, and proceed thus :— 

Take the two outside strands from the top and 

ft them over to the bottom, there lay them down to 
be outsides in the place of the two outside bottom 
strand, which must be lifted over to the positions 
before occupied by the top ones ; then take the two 
centre strands from the top and lift them over into 
the centre at the bottom, removing the two strands 
which were in the centre at the bottom to the now 
vacant centre at top. Care must be taken in work- 
ing these changes not to cross the strands, but sim- 
ply to lift them gently into ewch other’s places. Now 
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take the two outside strands from the right side end 
place them in the middle on the left side, and the 
two outside strands from the left side and place 
them in the middle on the right side; then recom- 
mence. About six or seven inches of hair will be 
plenty fora ring. This plait should be worked off 
at once; for, if left half done, it is apt to twist and 
eontract. Cement the ends very neatly, and finixh 
it off with a plate or slide; or it may be put into a 
case or box of gold, which makes it more durable, 
but also much more expensive, as then it must be 
put entirely iuto the jeweler’s hands. 

A very pretty and uncommon chain may be 
worked in this pattern thus: Repeat the plait we 
have described six times; then turn the table round 
so that the right side becomes the bottom and the 
left side the top; while the former top and bottom 
fours become sides. Work the pattern again six 
times with this arrangement of the strands; then 
return the table to its first position, and work with 
the fours in their original position. So on, alter- 
nately making the plait to work from the top and 
the side. For this, all the strands must be of equal 
size. 

When rings or chains are worked, we add a 
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Fig. 2. 


piece to the centre of the table, 
fixing it into the hole there, which 
otherwise would be too large to 
steady these delicate and minute 
plaits. The accompanying cut is a 
delineation of it. We must remind our readers 
that every part of the surface must be perfectly 
smooth and even. 





BRACELET PATTERN. 


Take sixteen strands of about twenty hairs each, 
and arrange them in fours; make a cross on the 
right of the bottom set, put a tube 
about the size of a No. 5 knitting- 
needle in the hole, and commence 
as follows :— 

Take the strand on the right side 
of the cross, pass it over the first on 
the left and lay it down there; lift 
the second on the left, pass it over 
the third and lay it down; lift the 
fourth and pass it over the fifth (or 
first strand of the next left-hand 
group), and so go on, lifting one over 
one, until the cross is reached; here 
the strand which has to be lifted 
passes not only over the one on the 
right, but also over the one on the 
left of the cross. Work round the 
table thus three times, and, on com- 
ing to the cross the third time, lay 
the strand down in its place on the 
right of it. Now lift the first strand 
from the left of the cross, and pass 
that over the one on the right, work- 
ing now the same pattern three times 
round, only from /eft to right. Then 
recommence, and again work from 
right to left, as in the first place. A very pretty 
waved plait is thus formed ; but three lengths should 
be worked, which may be plaited or twisted together 
to form the bracelet; and, to make it more duruble, 
fine wire-elastic should be passed through each 
length, and firmly cemented in with the ends. 


Fig. 3. 





EAR-RING PATTERN. 

Sixty-four or fifty-six strands of five hairs each, or 
forty-eight strands of six hairs, are required to work 
this. They must be arranged in groups of four; 
lighter weights to each strand, and a lighter balance 
weight, are now used; weights not exceeding a 


Fig. 4. 
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quarter of an ounce; and, as this number of strands 
must necessarily crowd the table, we should recom- 
mend our readers to adopt the following plan, at any 
rate until practice has made the work easy and sim- 
ple to them. Take the lid of a round bonnet-box (a 
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good sized one), cut a hole in the centre of it, and 
place it on the top of the table; cover it thoroughly 
with glazed cambric, to prevent there being any 
roughness to tear the hairs, and then arrange the 
strands evenly on it in groups of four. 

For working the ear-ring we generally use 
moulds instead of tubes or wires. These are easily 
obiained. Any turner will make one if the pattern 
is cut out in card-board and given to him. The fol- 
lowing cuts will afford an idea of the moulds in most 
common use 


Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 4, we must observe, is made on a wire about 
the size of a No. 14 knitting-needle, and with thirty- 
six strands of four hairs each. 

Having made a cross to mark the eommencement 
of the pattern, proceed thus: Begin with the first 
group of four immediately on the left of the cross ; 
take the outside strand from the right, and pass it 
over the one next to 
it; take the outside 
from the left and pass 
it under the one next 
to it, and over the one 
next to that; repeat 
these manipulations ; 
then proceed to the 
next group of four to- 
wards the left, and 
work that twice over 
manner 


Fig. 7. 


in the same 


(viz., the first, or right 





hand one, over the se- 

cond, and the fough under the third and over the 
second); work each group thus until the cross is 
reached : now take two strands from the right and 
two from the left of the cross, and form a group of 
four ;* work them in the manner already described, 
and, having drawn the plait gently up, put these 
strands back tnto their own places, and proceed to- 
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wards the right ; take the next four strands—viz., 
the other two belonging to the group immediately 
on the right of the cross and two from the next 
group, and, having worked them together, replace 
them; do this all round until the cross is reached. 
Then recommence with the original fours and again 
work towards the left, and repeat these two move- 
ments until the mould is covered. About half a 
dozen rounds must be worked before the mould is 
put into the centre: the larger end should be placed 
in. After it is covered, five or six extra rounds 
should be worked, and then both ends tightly tied 
before boiling it. The cementing must be very 
neatly done, as there is nothing but the small gold 
caps to cover it. The tops are worked separately, 
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and in exactly the same way. For our own part, 
we prefer putting this very delicate work—the finish- 
ing off of the ear-rings—into the jeweler’s hands, 
A very pretty purse may be made with this pat- 
tern, by taking sixty-four or seventy-two strands of 
six hairs each, and working them on a cup or pear- 
shaped mould. The purse should be lined with a 


bag of pale silk, and finished off with a cord or snap 


at the top, and a tassel at the bottom. This forms a 
very unique and uhcommon gage d’amitié. 

Nets for the hair may also be made in this pat- 
tern; then, however, the strands must be thicker— 
ten or fifteen hairs, instead of six—and the mould 
considerably larger; from sixty four to seventy-two 
strands will be needed. 
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NECK IE IN GRECIAN NETTING. 


Two meshes, one one-fourth inch and one one-half 
inch wide. Four shades of green and one shade 
of lemon or straw-color 4-thread Berlin wool, 
three skeins of each; and one skein of dark-green 


Dacca silk. 


EXPLANATION OF STITCH. 


lst stitch.—Net a plain row with the large mesh. 

2d stitch.—Small mesh. Put the wool round the 
fingers, as in plain knitting ; pass the needle through 
the finger loop into the first stitch; then pass it into 
the second stitch ; draw the secend through the first, 
and again draw the first through the second; finish 
the stitch by pulling the wool tight and withdraw- 
ing the fingers from the loops; next net the small 
loop that goes across the twisted stitches ;* repeat 
this to the end of the row. The next row is plain 
netting, langge mesh. Those who do not understand 


the stitch would do well to practice on a small piece 
first. 

lst row.— Commence a plain row with large mesh, 
on a foundation of 136 stitches, with the straw color 

2d row.—Fancy row, small mesh. Withdraw 
the mesh, and run a string through the loops. Cut 
off from the foundation and pick out the cut stitches ; 
on this side net a row with small mesh, same color 
This forms the centre of the tie. Take the string 
and run it through the centre. 

3d row.—Join on the darkest green, and com- 
mence about the centre of the side with the large 
mesh; net a row all round, including the ends, 
where net two stitches into one. 

Each row must be commenced in a different place. 
It will be necessary to observe that each twist 
comes in the space of the preceding row, and must 
be commenced accordingly. 

4th row.—Fancy row, same shade. If an odd 
stitch is left at the end of the row, net it plain. 

5th row.—Next shade of green, large mesh, net- 
ting two stitches into one round the ends, and this 
observe to do in every large mesh row, if required. 

6th row.—Fancy row, same color. 

7th row.—Next shade green, large mesh. 

8th row.—Fancy row, same shade. 

9th row.—Next shade green, large mesh. 

10th row.—Fancy row, same shade. 

11th row.—Plain row, straw color, and small 
mesh. 

12th row.—Plain row, same color, large mesh. 

13th row.—Large mesh, same color. Net the se 
cond stitch first, and first second, and continue. 

14th row.—Small mesh, plain. 

15th and 16th rows.—Large mesh; two rows of 
Dacca silk ; plain netting. 

Draw a narrow dark-green satin ribbon through 
the straw-color in the centre, also round the tie in 
the lightest shade of green; this will prevent it 
from stretching, and also add much to its appear 
ance. Fasten with a shaded green silk ring. 














CHEMISETTES AND CAPS 


No. 1 is a very elegant embroidered cheniset‘e. 
As it will be noticed, it has a double collar, the 





roints of both extending round the throat. It can 
te closed, if advisable, down the front, by very 
xmall gold buttons or studs. This adds much to its 
beauty. 

No. 2 is plainer, and of a very peculiar form. It 
is of fine linen, with double plaits each side. The 





collar, as the upper part might be called, is of em- 
broidered muslin, in which an exceedingly fine quill- 
ing of satin ribbon is introduced. The ribbon should 
correspond or contrast in color with the dress gene- 
rally worn. 

We find cap No. 3 to be an opera cap or bonnet, 
m shape en casque, and formed of shirred or drawn 
ribbon. [t has a small cape, and the trimming is 
of brown and green velvet leaves intermingled, 
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with ribbon pendants. This is suitable for matron!y 
chaperons. 





No. 4, a breakfast cap, is also for a married lady. 
The trimming is of satin rosettes, a new shape, the 
The crown is drawn w 
with ribbon bows of the same color. 


bows to represent leaves. 


No. 4, 





No. 5. A breakfast cap of transferred work, with 
an edging of satin bows, as in those of the roseties. 

We still give patterns for caps and chemisettes, 
as both continue in favor, particularly the first. 
Open and cadet waists are quite in vogue, many 
ladies having only their morning dresses closed to 
the throat. 
by any but those whose hair has taken leave of 
absence; and then they should be as dressy as is 


Caps should not be worn after dinner 


consistent with good taste. Satin ribbon is much 
used for trimming of all sorts—z@uds for the brims 
of bonnets, strings, ete. ete. 
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WALKING COSTUMES. 

















Fig. 1st.—Walking dresa of plain Cashmere— 
any dark,-bright color. The cloak is of Thibet 
cloth, edged with sable or ermine. The loose 
sleeves are trimmed in the same manner. The un- 
dersieeves of the dress are of linen lawn with a 
double puff, a very pretty style. Bonnet of garnet- 
colored, uncut velvet, cottage shape. 





Fig. 2d.—Dress of rich silk, or damask vine pat- 
tern. The coat or mantle is extremely elegant; it 
is composed of velvet with heavy embroidery. The 
embroidery is put on with double satin cording, and 
the sleeves are finished in the same manner. Drawn 
silk bonnet, and small sable muff. 





Tue eye whose liquid lustre peers 
The spirit’s quenchless fire— 

Yet, sun-like, while it dazzles, cheers— 
Fond gazing men admire. 


The lip that o’er the ruby glows— 
The cheek whose blooming tinge 
Beams lovelier than the scarlet rose 

That decks the streamlet’s fringe— 
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The queenly brow and mild—the hair 
In silken auburn tress— 

The rounded form—the graceful air— 
The lover kneels to bless. 


But lives a fairer, sweeter grace 
Than e’er, from pole to pole, 

In woman’s shone, or angel’s face— 
The beauty of the soul. 
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A NEW FANCY TABLE. 


Tue Table represented in the accompanying draw- 
ing is of an entirely new pattern, and one that is 
susceptible of a number of variations suitable for 
fancy, card, sofa, centre, and pier-tables. It is light, 
yet very strong. The ends are panels, carved in 
open-work representing a vine or scroll. <A richly- 
carved cross-piece extends from one side to the 
other of the base, just below the panels; and two 
side pieces carved in scrolls, with a wheat-sheaf in 
the centre of each, extend across on each side about 
a third of the length of the end from the top. The 
panels stand on arched bases resting on carved 
scrolls, with shells in the angles at the top of the 
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bases. Pendent scrolls are placed in the angles at 
the upper part of the panels. The top is veneered, 
with solid corners carved in shell patterns, and a 
raised border surrounds the whole. 

This beautiful table was designed and made by 
Dr. James C. Fisher, of Philadelphia, as a pleasant 
recreation during his leisure moments. As a model 
of elegant form and curious workmanship, it could 
hardly be exceeded by the most skillful artist in or- 
namental wood-work. We are happy to give this 
new specimen of American invention and art a 
place in our * Book.” It is a poetical fancy em- 
bodied and made useful for ladies. 





TO HENNIE. 


May virtue'’s wreath thy hea:t entwine 
With gems of purest lustre given, 
Clustering around that precious shrine, 
As brilliants on the brow of even. 


Pure and calm as infant’s sluinbers 
May thy life thus sweetly glide, 
As yon stars in brilliant numbers, 
Or the moon 1m queenly pri le. 
VOL. XLII.—12 


Day and night my thoughts will hover 
Round thy steps, where’er they stray, 

As pearly dew-drops round the flower 
Where the moonbeams gently play. 


Pure as those brilliant gems of every 
Which in silvery masses lie, 
Will our thoughts to thee be given, 
As memory clings tu days gone by —W. H. F, 
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Happiness is reflected from the pleasure we give to 
others, not from our efforts to increase our own enjoy- 
ments. This we have lately proved in the pleasure we 
have experienced from the expressed gratification of 
our friends with our “* Book.’? One of the engravings 
in the November number is ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer,’’ and 
we cannot refrain from giving here the commendation 
it has called forth from one warm heart; we might fill 
many pages with similar praises of these Scriptural 
scenes. 

** An engraving of the Lord’s Prayer! Where can 
an artist be found who can, without desecration, give 
a pictorial view of so sacred a theme? Will it be like 
the picture of ‘ Devotion’ in one of our annuals ?—a 
young lady kneeling gracefully before an open volume, 
whose dress is so highly ‘ad la mode,’ with such a rich 
profusion of blonde and jewelry that, but for her pos- 
ture, one would imagine her studying a book of fashion 
plates instead of the Bible? My fears were so excited, 
and imagination arrayed before me so many inappro- 
priate designs, that, when in actual possession of the 
engraving, I shrank from the view with the nervous 
sensitiveness of one who assumes some high responsi- 
bility. 

**One glance quieted every fear. Such simplicity 
and modesty of attire; such a graceful wreathing of 
the petitions around their appropriate designs; such 
purity, strength, and delicacy ; ‘tout ensemble’ 
seemed perfect. Nor are the details less interesting. 


the 


‘Our Father, who art in Heaven.’ 


** Who can look unmoved upon the kneeling mother 
and her little one? With folded hands he listens to the 
teachings of maternal love, and then, in lisping ac- 
cents, offers childhood’s earliest prayer, ‘ Our Father.’ 
Holy influences cluster around that hallowed spot. Far 
onward in the journey of life, when the little child be- 
comes the old man, you will hear him tell the story of 
his mother’s fervent prayer— 


* She, when the nightly couch was spread, 
Would bow my infant knee, 

And place her hand upon my head, 
And, kneeling, pray for me.’ 


Amid the gay sports of childhood, the dangerous fase1- 
nations of youth, and the engrossing pursuits of man- 
hood, that gentle influence was still felt— 


* And if I e’er in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 
A mother’s hand and gentle tear, 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Have led the wanderer there.’ 


* Thy kingdom come ’ 


Our world, with all its brightness and beauty, is 
still a revolted province of Jebovah’s empire. The 
sappliant earnestly desires its return to allegiance. 
With raised eyes and clasped hands, the petition bursts 
forth from a fuil heart, ‘ Thy kingdom come ’ 
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‘ Thy will be done.’ 


« A little bud of celestial beauty had gladdened a mo- 
ther’s heart. She watched its expansion, gloried in its 
increasing loyeliness, and reveled in a luxury of joy 
too rich, too perfect for earth. The Angel of Death 
was sent to fuld the opening leaves of the little bud ; 
and, though commissioned to perform his work gently, 
the mother’s heart was wrung with anguish. She re- 
fused to be comforted, until gentle whisperings were 
heard, telling her that her treasure was transplanted to 
a richer soil and purer atmosphere. And when she 
knew that, under the fostering care of the Saviour’s 
hand, it would bloom and flourish in immortal vigor, 
she bowed submissively, and uttered the heartfel 
prayer, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 


‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’ 


The halo of light around that majestic brow points 
us to the author of the Lord’s Prayer. With thoughts 
elevated to ‘Him who ever liveth to make intercession 
for us,’ we would humbly ask for ‘the bread of God 
which cometh down from heaven and giveth life to the 
world.’ 


‘ Lead us not into temptation, but delivgy us from evil.’ 


Why does that little infant, nestling closely under 
the protecting wing of the angel, look so very sad? He 
is tov young to know aught of the sorrows of life or of 
its trials. Has he caught a glimpse of the serpent's 
forked tongue? Does he already, with instinctive 
dread, shrink from the ‘ cold, elastic folds’ with which 
he crushes his victimes? Nestle still closer, little one ; 
you do not yet know half the dangers that encircle the 
heir of immortality. In all your future wanderings, 
keep near the angel of the covenant. Trust him with 
affectionate confidence; and then, in every hour of 
peril, ‘ he shall cover thee with his feathers, and under 
his wings shalt thou trust; his truth shall be thy shield 
and buckler.’ ”? 


JENNY LIND. 


This celebrated artist has delighted Philadelphia by 
her unequaled gifts as a vocalist. In awakening such 
enthusiasm in our critical city, we think she has 
achieved a triumph quite superior to that obtained at 
her débict in New York, it being much more difficult to 
satisfy thirsty expectation than to strike by undreamed- 
of skill. From the hour of Jenny’s arrival in Broad- 
way, until we had the gratification of receiving her 
here, a continual flourish of trumpets was every day 
sounding her praises; not only every song, but every 
passage was commented on and extolled. It was sage- 
ly argued by many that no human being could realize 
the extraordinary eulogies that were brought to us on 
the wings of the press, and that her merits o8 a singer 
would, by the force of the reaction, be perhaps under- 
valued in Philadelphsa; but, far from this being the 
ease, we do not hesitate to assert that no singer- nay, 
no body of singers, no operatic corps, Italian, } rencn, 
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nor English, has ever drawn the audiences that have 
deen assembled at every concert given by Mademviselle 
Lind. The qualities of her voice have so very often 
been discussed, that there is nothing left to say on that 
point. The extreme delicacy of her upper notes, com- 
bined with a volume of tone perfectly surprising ; the 
unrivaled brilliancy of her shake; and the bird-like 
ease with which she pours forth a flood of melody, per- 
fectly justify her name, “the nightingale.’?> We can- 
not forbear to note “‘ the mind, the music breathing from 
her face.”’ 

Her simplicity of demeanor, and her ingenuous coun- 
tenance, give double effect to the sweet sounds breathed 
from her lips. The earnest reverence with which she 
gives the solemn strains of Handel is what we have 
always desired, and never before found in any public 
cantatrice. It has frequently been our lot to hear those 
verses, which it is no waste of words to call awful, 
‘<I know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ &c., sang in a 
flippant way, as if the accuracy of the crotchets and 
quavers were the chief thought of the performers. 
Jenny Lind sings them with a propricty and gravity 
that leave nothing to be desired. 
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Her very munificent charities are too well known to 
be mentioned here; but we may state that, from pri- 
vate authority, we have heard of many of a minor na- 
ture, such as do not come within the scope of the press, 
but which manifest the same generous spirit which in- 
dulges itself quietly as well as upon great occasions. 

Signor Belletti is an excellent singer ; his voice, me- 
thod, and execution are good. Of M. Benedict we have 
but to say that he fully sustains the reputation that 
preceded him. He is one of the very best pianists we 
have ever had in America. His works have long been 
familiar to our musical world. 

We are happy to encourage our young townswoman, 
Miss Pintard. Nature has given her a very pure and 
melodious contralto voice, which has been cultivated 
by judicious instructors. She bids fair to become a 
singer of high order. 

To CorresponpEents.—The following articles are 
accepted : ‘‘ The Dream of Memory,”’’ ‘‘ Spring,’’ ‘‘ The 
Call,’’ ** Burial of the Missionary,’’ ‘‘ Charity,’’ ‘* Pa- 
ragraphs from a Portfolio’’ (in part), ‘‘ Flowers,”’ 
** Elsibardo,’’ and ‘‘ A White Violet in Autuma.’’ 
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From T. B. Pererson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE DIVORCED WIFE. By T.S. Arthur, author 
of ‘* Love in a Cottage,’’ ‘‘ The Two Brides,’’ etc. etc. 
This volume was originally published in chapters in 
*‘Arthur’s Home Gazette.’’? It is replete with the 
usual spirit and vivacity of the author’s style, whose 
rapid powers of sketching characters and incidents, and 
impressing them with all the characteristics and vivid- 
ness of reality, is perhaps not excelled by any author in 
our country. Of course, the moral tendency of the 
work is unexceptionable. 

THE MENTOR. A Magazine for Youth. Rev. H. 
Hastings Weld, editor. We have received from the 
amiable editor the December number of his excellent 
work. Its contents, which are generally illustrated by 
appropriate wood-cuts, are such as we might very well 
anticipate from the pen of the editor, which has always 
been industriously employed in labors of benevolence. 

SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Boston 
edition. No. 28—Timon of Athens. Embellished with 
a very fine engraving representing ‘‘ Cassandra.’’ The 
publishers, Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., deserve 
credit for the uniform excellence of this edition of the 
great dramatist. 

From Linpsay & BLaxkiston, Philadelphia :— 

TREASURED THOUGHTS, from Favorite Au- 
thors. Collected and arranged by Caroline May. As 
the reader will understand, this is a selection from wa- 
rious authors, and embraces numerous moral, religious, 
and literary subjects, all calculated so as to leave a 
salutary impression on the mind. 

From Baxter & Scrrsyer, New York, through Linp- 
say & Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

SKETCHES OF REFORMS AND REFORMERS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By Henry 
B. Stanton. A second and revised edition. From the 
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many important characters introduced in these sketches, 
and from the exciting measures of reform in which they 
severally took a leading part, this work will continue 
to be read with interest by politicians and statesmen, 
as well as by philanthropists, who may have the leisure 
and the desire to inform themselves in regard to the 
events, the failures, and triumphs that have preceded 
them in the order of ‘‘ progress and reform.”? 

From Harper & Brotnuers, New York, through 
Linpsay & Briaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

ALTON LOCKE, TAILOR AND POET. An Auto- 
biography. The reader who takes pleasure in tracing 
the struggles of genius from poverty and obscurity to 
the accomplishment of its ends, will find this an agree- 
able work, although we do not feel at liberty to depend 
on all the author’s views. 

POPULAR EDUCATION, for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers, and for Young Persons of both sexes. 
Prepared and published in accordance with a resolution 
of the Senate and House of Representatives of the State 
of Michigan, by Ira Mayhew, A. M., late Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction. There is a great amount 
of matter in this work, which will prove serviceable in 
the efforts now in progress to perfect a system of na- 
tional education. 

PICTORIAL FIELD BOOK OF THE REVOLU- 
TION. This beautiful book has reached its seventh 
number, and is as attractive in its embellishments and 
letter-press as at first. 

From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliott & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

THE PRACTICAL COOK BOOK: containing One 
Thousand Receipts, consisting of Directions for Select- 
ing, Preparing, and Cooking all kinds of Meats, Poul- 
try, and Game, Soups, Broths, Vegetables, and Salads. 
Also, making all kinds of Plain and Fancy Breads, 
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Pastries, Puddings, Cakes, Creams, Ices, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Marmalades, etc. etc., together with Various 
Miscellaneous Receipts and numerous Preparations for 
Invalids. By Mrs. Bliss, of Boston. A very valuable 
collection of receipts for careful and tasteful house- 
Keepers. 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE TO THE WINTER 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. Delivered on the 
Mth of October, 1850, by James M’Clintock, M.D. 
The principal object of the lecturer was to correct a 
misrepresentation which prevails in many quarters in 
regard to the scope of surgery, and the relations which 
exist between the medical practice of the surgeon and 
of the physician. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS, AND 
OTHER RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE 
CHURCH, according to the Use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America ; together 
with the Psalter, or Psalmsof David. Independent of 
several beautifully illaminated pages, among which are 
the ** Last Sapper’’ and the ‘+ Ascension,’’ this edition 
of the ‘* Book of Common Prayer’’ has that to recom- 
mend it which will at once arrest the attention of the 
purchaser. We allude to its substantial and elegant 
binding, a consideration which is not to be overlooked 
in a work intended for daily use; and especially to its 
bright, clearly printed, and delicately decorated pages, 
which we might almost imagine to be irradiated by the 
purity and holiness of their contents. This edition, 
take it altogether, is unquestionably the most beautiful 
ever published in the United States. So at least we 
shall continue to esteem it, until we shall be convinced 
that it really has a superior. But what will be quite 
gratifying for the Christian public to know, is the fact 
that the publishers have printed twenty-five different 
editions of the ‘‘ Book,’’ which are offered at various 
prices, to suit the taste or convenience of the pur- 
chasers. All these editions are, also, embellished with 
impressive and appropriate Scriptural subjects. 


From Georce P. Purnam, New York, through Lip- 
PincoTTt, GramBo & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RURAL HOURS. By Miss Fenimore Cooper. We 
duly noticed the first edition of this work, a copy of 
which reached usin a plain garb, simple and unpre- 
tending as the subjects seemed then to be. But the 
volume now before us is in very diferent trim. It 
will now take rank with the most beautifully embel- 
lished, and most beautifully printed and bound volumes 
that have made their appearance this season. As for 
the contents, we believe they remain the same, incul- 
cating a delicate taste for rural scenes, for trees, birds, 
fruits, and flowers, which seem lately to have been too 
much neglected by those who should themselves form 
a part of the ornaments and decorations of country life. 
The engravings are superbly colored. 


From A. Harr (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 

THE MINISTRY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By 
Henry James Slack, F.G.S. of the Middle Temple. 
This is a charming volume, fall of beautiful and refined 
sentiments, sound philosophic truths, and devout con- 
templations. 

THE TWO BROTHERS; or, the Family that Lived 
in the First Society. A novel this, in which the reader 
will find much that will amuse, and some instruction, 
perhaps, in relation to the feelings, forms, and myste- 
ries of aristocratic life. 


MAGAZINE AND LADY’S 
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From Harper & Brotruers, New Y. rk, through A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF MADAME ROLAND. By 
John 8. A. Abbott. With engravings. This isa very 
instructive, but melancholy history of a noble woman, 
possessing superior mental attainments, who perished 
in the bloody revolution of France, and whos: last 
words on the platform of the guillotine \ere, ‘‘ Oh, 
liberty ! liberty! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!’? 

From Baxer & Scrisner, New York, tl rough A. 
Hart, Philadelphia :— 

THE WORLD’S PROGRESS. A Dictivnary of 
Dates. With Tabular Views of General Histo y and a 
Historical Chart. Editedby G.P.Putnam. ‘This will 
prove a very valuable work for reference in the hands 
of readers, compilers, and literary men general'y, and 
more especially for those who have not the faci\lty of 
retaining the dates of events. 

THE LEATHER STOCKING TALES Ivy J. 
Fenimore Cooper. Author’s revised edition. Tlis is 
the fourth volume of the uniform edition of the works 
of Mr. Cooper, and contains the ‘‘ Pioneers.:’ 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR ; or, a Book of the 
Heart. By Ike Marvel, author of ‘‘ Fresh Gleaning..”’ 
If the minds of al! bachelors were as capable of formiug 
such reveries as we have here from Ike Marvel, there 
would be very little difficulty in reaching their hearts. 
It must not be suspected that Ike is a sour, morose, an | 
incorrigible railer. Ike isa mild gentleman, a prose- 
poet, possessed of all the finest feelings of humanity, 
which he traces out in his admirable reveries in sen- 
tences of the most delicate and touching brevity. We 
venture to say that no sensitive or sensible women will 
read this book without feeling at least a very sensible 
change in regard to the unawakened sensibilities of the 
fraternity to which Mr. Marvel belongs, and can learn 
also something of the charms by which their characters 
may be improved. 

From J.S. Reprretp, New York, through W. B. 
ZeiBeR, Philadelphia :— 

THE TWELVE QUALITIES OF MIND; or, Out- 
lines of a New System of Physiognomy. By J. W. 
Redfield, M.D. This work, as far as we have exam- 
ined it, appears to be an attempt to establish an inti- 
mate connection between phrenology and physiognomy. 

From J. B. Smirn & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STRYKER'S AMERICAN REGISTER AND MA- 
GAZINE. We have received the fourth volume of 
this valuable historical, statistical, and chronological 
work. Itcontains a vast amount of information, which 
should be in the hands of every American who desires 
to be acquainted with the past and progressive history 
of his country. It is edited by ‘‘ Judge Stryker, Tren- 
ton, N. J.,’? to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed. 

From Campset.t & Power, Philadelphia :— 

RELATIVE AND INDEPENDENT DUTIES OF 
PROGRESSIVE MAN. By John Thompson. The 
object of the author is to prove that the failure of obe- 
dience to duty is the cause of all evil. 

From Govtp, Kenxpaty & Lincoun, Boston :— 

THE LIFE ANID) CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN 
FOSTER. Edited by J.G. Hyland. With notices of 
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Mr. Foster as a preacher and companion, by John Shep- 
pard. Two volumes in one. The memoir of a good 
man is, like his life, a positive blessing to the world. 
And few better deserve the glorious title of good than 
John Foster. With the clear understanding which be- 
longs to the disciplined mind of man, he displays, un- 
consciously, in his familiar letters, the warm and dis- 
interested sympathy of an enthusiastic woman. His 
ietters to his mother and his female friends are beauti- 
ful specimens of the purity of heart which a Christian 
man may attain. The work commends itself to our 
sex, and should be read in every family. 

THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies of the 
Physical Phenomena of Nature. By Robert Hunt, au- 
thor of “‘ Panthea,”’ ete. This isa second edition of a 
work which has undergone some trifling corrections, 
and into which, to keep pace with the progress of sci- 
ence, various new discoveries have been introduced. 
The style of the author is poetical and beautiful, and 
eminently calculated to instruct, and to please and ele- 
vate the imagination of the reader. 

THE POOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; or, the 
Asterolepis of Stromneys. By Hugh Miller, author of 
the ‘“‘ Old Red Sandstone,” ete. From the third Lon- 
don edition, with a memoir of the author, by Louis 
Agassiz. There seems to be at present quite a contro- 
versy raging among the geologists, metaphysicians, and 
philosophers of every grade, in which it becomes us not 
to interfere. The very terms in which these contro- 
versies are carried on can scarcely ever be rendered 
familiar to the popular ear, and therefore those who are 
obliged to coin and use them can hardly ever become 
very popular teachers. This work, however, has been 
highly spoken of by those who profess to understand it, 
and who have had time to give it a thorough examina- 
tion. 


From Ticxyor, Reepv & Fre.ps, Boston, through 
Wittis P. Hazarp, 78 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :-— 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIO- 
GRAPHY. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. The author of 
this volume, whose literary reputation has long since 
been established, has here presented a valuable book of 
history and biography to his young countrymen, which 
will not fail greatly to amuse and instruct them. 

POEMS. By Grace Greenwood. This is a very 
neatly printed volume of poems of one of the most popu- 
lar female writers of America, selected with great care 
by the author herself. Of the merits and the beauties 
of Grace Greenwood’s poetry it is not for us to speak 
to our readers, who have had the best opportunities to 
judge for themselves. 

From A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, through 
Danitets & Smitn, 51 North Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

LADY WILLOUGHBY; or, Passages from the 
Diary of a Wife and Mother in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. This is a reprint from a second London edition 
of a work which excited some curiosity as to its author- 
ship, when it first made its appearance. It is simply a 
picture of the domestic life of a young married woman 
in the first fourteen years of her marriage, and, although 
professedly written two hundred years ago, contains 
much that might be rendered of great service to the re- 
forming and revolutionary ladies of the present genera- 
tion. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION ; or, Principles and Ele- 
ments. Dedicated to the teachers of the United States. 
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By Edward D. Mansfield, author of the ‘“ Politrea. 
Grammar,’ etc. We have not had time to examine 
this work, which the author says is suggestive of princi- 
ples, and not intended to point out a course of studies, 
and the great aim of which is to excite attention to 
what should be the elements of an American education. 
The subject is an important one, and is ably urged by 
the author. 


From the AMERICAN Tract Society, New York :— 

THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY CHRISTIAN AL- 
MANAGFOR THE UNITED STATES, for the Year 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 1851. This al- 
manac is calculated for Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
and Charleston, and four parallels of latitude, is beau- 
tifully printed and illustrated, and contains much valu- 
able statistical information, chiefly from original 
sources. 


From Mussty & Co., Boston, and J. 8. Reprie.p, 
New York, through W. B. Zxeiper, Philadelphia :— 

CHANTICLEER. A Thanksgiving Story of the 
Peabody Family. A very amusing and moral story, 
excellently adapted to the festive period for which it 
was written. 


From James Munroe & Co., Boston :— 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
FENELON. With a Memoir of his Life. By Mrs. 
Follen. Fenelon was born in 1651, two hundred years 
ago; yet his virtaes aad piety shine now around his 
name as pure, and holy, and real as though he were liv- 
ing and acting among us. This velume of his works is 
beautifully printed ; a fair copy of the moral lessons it 
contains; and the memoir is a model of simplicity in 
style and earnestness in search of truth, which charac- 
terize all the productions of Mrs. Follen. For sale 
by Willis & Hazard, Philadelphia. 





NEW MUSIC. 


Christian Melodies: a Selection of Hymns and Tunes 
designed for Social and Private Worshtp in the Lecture 
Room and the Family. Edited by George B. Cheever, 
D.D., and J. E. Sweetser, published by A. S. Barnes, 
New York, and for sale by Daniels & Smith, Philadel- 
phia. 

Proressor Cuartes Grose has furnished us with 
copies of the following compositions for the piano, 
which can be obtained at the principal music stores in 
this city: ‘*‘ Had I Never Known Thee.’’ a favorite 
chant; ‘‘ Sounds from Home,’’ in four parts; ‘‘ New 
England! New England!’ a favorite chant with vari- 
ations; ‘* Lowtsiana Belle,” “‘ Bachelor’s Polka,’’ with 
brilliant variations; ‘‘ She Stood Beside the Window,”’ 
by W. C. Peters, with variations by Professor Grobe; 
‘* Lindiana,”’ a choice collection of ‘‘ Jenny Liad 
Songs,”’ with variations; ‘‘ Cheer up, My own Jean- 
nette ;*? “* Grobe’s Omnibus,’’ a collection of favorfte 
pieces, arranged as duetts for two performers on the 
piano. 


Messrs. Crarn, Austen & Smitrn, New York, have 
sent us a copy of ** Church Chorals and Choir Studies,”’ 
by R. Stoors Willis. Besides a vast number of hymns 
and tunes, this work contains many practical sugges- 
tions on church music generally, and of American mu- 
sic in particular, which wil®prove interesting to the 
amateur, and which may not prove unprofitable to the 
professor. 
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EmPLoYMENT OF FeMALES.—The establishment of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book gives employment to one hun- 
dred and fifty females in the coloring and binding de- 
partments alone. This at least should gain us some 
credit among our female patrons. 





Tux publisher of the Lady’s Book is half inclined to 
give up advertising. His cotemporaries can do that 
"portion of catering for the public much better than he 
can. However, the people of this country have got into 
a habit of judging for themselves. This being the case, 
he has no fear of the result. . 





Ovr January Numper.—The press and the public 
have quietly given us the palm for this number. They 
say that four such plates have never been seen in any 
magazine in this or any other country. They are 
right. Home manufacture has again taken the pre- 
mium over foreign. 





In this number we give another of our beautiful 
Scriptural plates, ‘‘ Christ entering Jerusalem,”’ copied 
from the original picture. It will be seen that ours are 
elaborate engravings on steel, and of the finest kind. 
In March, we shall give the companion to the ‘‘ Con- 
stant,’? published in the January number, the ‘ Co- 


quette,’’ and another beautiful Scriptural plate. 





We do all we can to be correct in mailing the num- 
bers to subscribers, and are under the impression that 
all are sent; but when notified that a number is miss- 
ing, it is rather too bad to make us pay the postage. In 
future we shali not send a duplicate unless postage is 
paid on the letter containing the request. 





We have now ready all the back numbers from Jan- 
We make this announcement for the bene- 
We have, for 


nary, 1850 
fit of those who could not be supplied. 
the fifteenth time, reprinted them all. 





ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, which has received atten- 
tion in this number, will be continued, with many very 
pretty engravings and most useful directions. We al- 


ways have something new. 





TRuMANsBURG, N. Y., is the premium town. The 
subscribers at that place are entitled to the ‘‘ Book”’ 
for 1851. 





Greorer P. Morris, Esqg.—We are glad to find that 
the fame and the good name of our friend Morris have 
received a just estimate in the appreciation of English 
reviewers. In his own country, General Morris has, 
for many years, been considered one of the original pil- 
lars, and one of the most industrious laborers in the 
establishment, of her literary reputation. His songs, 
wich have always been popular with American read- 
ers and singers, have been received wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken with the greatest favor. A 
writer in a late number of a popular magazine in Lon- 
don, ‘* Howitt’s and the People’s Journal,’’ says, very 
truly, that ‘‘Mr. Morris seems to have had juster no- 
tions of what was required in a song than many who 
nave achieved celebrity as song writers in England.’ 
This is nothing more than we consider a fair tribute to 
the talents and inimitab® spirit of our friend, and we 
hope its truth will not be lost upon his countrymen be- 
cause it comes to them from abroad. 





Artuur’s Home Gazette, now a paper of large cir- 
culation, continues to receive the patronage of the pub- 


lic. The double number is the most splendid specimen 
of a paper we have ever seen, and reflects great credit 
upon the printer, Mr. A. Scott. We understand that no 
extra charge is made to subscribers for the double issue. 
Mr. Arthur is publishing a series of articles by Mr. 
Arthur G. Stansbury, of Washington, which must com- 
mend themselves to the lovers of their country—the 
private history of all the Presidents of the United States. 
Mr. Arthur himself haa a story in each number, and an 
engraving designed and engraved expressly for him. 
This is a new feature in newspaper publishing. ‘‘ The 
Divorced Wife,’ lately published in the ‘‘ Gazette,’’ is 
at once the most beautiful and affecting story we have 
ever read. If you are going to subscribe, commence 
with “* The Divorced Wife.”’ 





Tue PxaiIrapetpHia SatuRDAY EXpREss, FOR THE 
Home Circie.—This is the title of a new paper which 
recently made its appearance in our city, under the 
editorial charge of the publisher, Mr. S. McHenry. We 
sincerely hope our young friend will meet that support 
which his industry, perseverance, and application just- 
ly merit. He was for many years employed in the 
office of the Lady’s Book as our principal book-keeper, 
and in all our intercourse we found him worthy of the 
highest confidence. The paper, a copy of which we 
have just seen, is well printed, and evinces a very cre- 
ditable spirit in its editorial, and in its original and 
selected articles. 

New York Spirit oF tHe Trmes.—We have many 
cotemporaries engaged in catering for the public taste 
and amusement, none of whom, however, please us 
better than the Times. There is a characteristic hi- 
larity abont it, with an open and honest front, that 
wears neither hypocrisy nor guile, which commends it 
especially to our consideration whenever we feel the 
necessity of a little mirth and cheerfulness, after the 
more serious labors of the day. It puts ug ina better 
plight with humanity, and softens down those out-door 
asperities which are unfit fot the fireside circle, and 
which should never be mingled with the amenities and 
pleasures of home. The Times is worthy of the patron- 
age it receives. 





Boston Eventnc GazettE.—This old established 
journal enters its thirty-eighth volume this month, and 
we are gratified to hear of its continued prosperity. 
The Gazette is published at a late hour every Saturday 
evening, and contains not only a large amount of mis- 
cellaneous reading, but late news by the mails and 
telegraph. 





Tue Yanxet Birape.—We are happy to hear that 
our old friends and able editors are on the high-road te 
Their success the last year has been unpre- 

The Blade is an admirably managed paper. 


fortune. 
cedented. 





Reciprocat. — We thank our business friends, 
Charles & Leonori, 35 Wall Street, New York, as well 
for their kind notice of the Lady’s Book and its editors, 
as for the prayers they offer up that we may have 
speedily a large accession of prompt-paying, religious 
subscribers. We thank them also for a copy of their 
“ New York Bank Note List, Counterfeit Detector, 
Wholesale Prices Current, and Commercial Journal ;”* 
for a copy of their “* Gold and Silver Coin Examiner ;” 
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and for a copy of their ‘‘ Signature Examiner,’’ all of 
which we pronounce to be not only worthy of the at- 
tention of business men, but absolutely necessary for 
the correct discharge of their duties. 


Knit FLowers. -Among the many curious and ele- 
gant specimens of art at the late Franklin Institute 
Exhibition, was 9 vase of knitted flowers, invented and 
executed by Mrs M. Shugart Cope, of this city. They 
attracted much attention, particularly among the la- 
dies. and were regarded by all as being exceedingly 
unique, and as :vincing great patience and industry on 
the part of the lady inventor. In their configuration, 
it appeared to us the resemblance to nature was per- 
fect; and, in point of coloring, the imitation was more 
complete thau it was thought possible to produce sim- 
ply by means of the needle. 

These flowers, we understand, are destined for the 
World's great fair at London, in May next, where they 
will no doubt create a sensation among the curious in 
such matters, espeeially as their execution is a feat 
never befwre uccomplished, if attempted, as far as 
known, by any one in this or any other country. 





Tue ('prra.—It gives us great pleasure to state that, 
througb the commendable exertions of Mr. Edward L. 
Walker, the citizens of Philadelphia will this winter 
be furnished with a series of brilliant operatic perform- 
ances. such as, probably, have neyer before occurred 
on the American Continent. Such, at least, are the 
anticipations which are everywhere indulged by those 
who have the best opportunities to judge of the abili- 
ties and the general character of the performers. Mr. 
Walker is himself celebrated as a composer and pianist, 
an has therefore unquestionable advantages for the 
cousummation of his arduous undertaking. Max Ma- 
retzek, with whom Mr. W. has made his arrange- 
ments for the production of a series of grand Italian 
operas at the Chestnut Street Theatre, has been engaged 
tor some time past with his opera troupe at the Astor 
House, New York, the papers of which city have, we 
believe, without an exception, been enthusiastic in 
its praise. 

{t is claimed for this troupe that it presents the 
largest amount of talent of any that has heretofore 
visited the American shores. Among them is Mdlle. 
Parodi, said to be the greatest and most brilliant dra- 
matic vocalist that has been heard since the days of 
Madame Pasta, and our old acquaintances Signor Ben- 
edetti, Signorina Truffi, Mde. Bertrucca Maretzek, 
Signors Avignonni, Rosi, Forti, and Benevantano. 
But we have not time to enumerate the names of 
those composing the company, all of whom, however, 
have received from our musical critics the highest 
measure of praise. We sincerely hope that the citizens 
of Philadelphia will second the zealous exertions of 
Mr. Walker, and abundantly recompense him for his 
efforts to sustain and improve the musical reputation 
of our city. 

We understand that there is attached to the troupe a 
very celebrated danseuse, Mdlle. Nathalie Fitzjames. 
She is very highly spoken of, and will add a new fea- 
ture to the opera. We anticipate giving, in our next, 
a flattering account of the success of this enterprise. 

The house has been done up in beautiful style—backs 
put to all the seats, new private boxes, etc. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the inimi- 
table Maretzek will wield the baton. 
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Mr. DempsterR’s Coycerts.—Mr. Dempster has re- 
cently been in this city, and, during his stay, gave seve- 
ral of those delightful concerts which have rendered 
him a welcome visitor in most, if not in all, the princi- 
pal cities of the Union. The peculiar softness and 
flexibility of his voice, so full of melancholy, and so 
soothing to the ear, render him always engaging in 
the rehearsal of those time-honored ballads which con- 
tain so mach of the pathos and sentiment of the past, 
and which contrast somewhat singularly with the poe- 
try and the music of the popular airs of the present 
time. We hope he will long continue to receive the 
approbation he so richly merits. 





Bu1Tz, the conjuror, the mighty man of magic, who, 
in former times, would have been a candidate for a trial 
by fire, still holds his levees at the Lecture Room in 
the Museum, corner of Ninth and George Street. It is 
refreshing to stop in there of an evening to see the 
crowds of children, the merry, pleasant, langhing faces 
that are gathered there nightly, their attention charmed 
by Blitz. His wonderful birds are not the least plea- 
surable part of the entertainment. What patience it 
must have required to bring them into such excellent 
training ! 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To TAKE ovt Srarns.—If on woolen from grease, 
scrape a little French chalk on the spot. If of paint, 
rub in spirits of turpentine with a flannel. If of disco- 
loration from any acid, the color may perhaps be re- 
stored by rubbing a solution of carbonate of soda or 
magnesia on the part. In this case, avoid the use of 
soap with the water, as the former will restore the red 
appearance. 

To Crean Wuite Furs.—Wash them in a cold 
lather of soap and water, with a little soda and blue in 
it; then draw them with the hand, the same asa flan- 
ne], through several lathers, until they are clean; rinse 
in clean water, shuke well, and hang up to dry, fre- 
quently shaking them while damp. 

To Coton Pomatum.—Yellow, by palm oil or anota ; 
red, by alkanet root; and green, by guaiacum or the 
green leaves of spinach or parsley. 

FursitTvur& PotisH.—An equal mixture of sweet oil 
and vinegar. This must be used constantly, and the 
furniture afterwards well rubbed with a chamois lea- 
ther. This is an excellent polish for mahogany. Fur- 
niture cream for polishing wood is made with twa 
ounces of pearlash, one gallon of soft water, one pound 
of beeswax, a quarter of a pound of soap; boil until 
dissolved ; spread it with a painter’s brush, and polish 
off with a leather. 

To Fix Crayon on CnasrcoaL Drawinos.—Firat 
wash the paper with a thin solution of size; when 
quite dry, the paper is in a good state for making the 
drawings. After which, it should be inverted and held 
horizontally over steam. The steam melts the size, 
which absorbs the charcoal or crayon, and when it has 
again become dry the drawing is fixed. This process 
may be repeated several times during the progress of a 
drawing. 
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To make Onanot-Firowrr Warter.—Take oil of 
neroli, eight drops; rectified spirits, two drachms; 
magnesia, half a drachm. Rub the whole together in 
a mortar, gradually adding one pint of distilled or rain 
water. Finally, filter the liquid through white blot- 
ting paper, and it is ready for use. 

Tue fragrant essence of the rind of lemons and Se- 
ville oranges may be easily obtained by the following 
simple process: Take a large piece of loaf sugar and 
rub the fruit on it until the yellow rind is quite absorb- 
ed; cut away with a knife the parts of the sugar con- 
taining the essence into an earthen dish. If this sugar 
is closely pressed into pots, and tightly covered with a 
bladder over the paper, it will keep for many years. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLORED FASHION 
PLATE. 


Fig. 1st.—An opera-dress of rich brown velvet, made 
quite plain, with short sleeves. The cloak is white 
satin, lined with rose-colored Mantua silk, and trim- 
med with ermine. The hood may be drawn, as in the 
plate, over the head. Hair dressed as fancy may di- 
rect, with a fine wreath of rose-buds and geranium 
leaves. Gloves, as a general thing, should be white; 
but very delicate shades of primrose or blue are allow- 
able. Unless at the Italian Opera, short sleeves should 
aot be worn. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of Mazarine blue ture satin. 
The pattera is very novel and elegant. being a kind of 
slip, if we may call it so, over a fine skirt of cambric. 
It is confined at the waist by a narrow velvet girdle, 
with gold clasps. It is fastened across the front and 
bust by bands of silk lace ending in rosettes ; the sleeves 
are fastened in the same mannner. The undersleeves 
and chemisette are of fine cambric linen, eleguntly 
plaited. Graceful Neapolitan cap, with face rosettes 
of primrose-colored satin; the hair arranged in plain 
bands beneath it, or with tie of the same. Gloves to 


correspond. 


CHIT-CHAT OF PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


There is nothing particularly novel in the dress of 
our ladies this month, it being the last of their winter 
costumes, and too early to think of spring improve- 
ments. If anything, the tendency has been to a quieter 
style of dress as far as color goes, and the broad ribbons 
of early winter have given place to plainer bows of 
Mantua or satin. As to extremes, however, we leave 
that to our neighbors of New York. who take Parisian 
fashions with little or no change. Of course, a mode, 
once becoming universal, soon dies out, while here 
every modiste alters or arranges a costume to twenty 
different tastes, and no two ladies are seen upon the 
street dressed precisely alike. The last suggests a 
fault we have before spoken of in the dresses of those 
im the country. The milliner imports from the nearest 
metropolis one or two bonnets, and all in the village 
must have exactly that pattern. So with the dress- 
maker, who makes the same long waists for stout or 
slender figures, and sleeves of intense tightness for 
round or long arms. We have seen one fashion of trim- 
ming straw bonnets pervade a whole community. 
When ‘‘ bows on top’? were the rage, we have seen 
twenty bonnets pass through the ‘ meeting-house’’ 
porch with that peculiar cockade of ribbon at the junc- 
ticn of the crown and brim. 











There 1s also another difference between town and 
country, in this very matter of church costumes. There 
is little opportunity for disp'ay of dress in visiting and 
shopping, where a congregation of one or two hundred 
people are scattered miles apart, and the shops are 
limited to three ‘‘ where-you-can-get-almost-any-lit- 
tle-thing-stores.’’ Consequently, Sunday is the grand 
gala day for which new bonnets, new dresses, and even 
new couts are kept, and Sunday noon is too often given 
up to the discussion of these by the ladies of the con- 
gregation, while the young farmers talk over the wheat 
or hay crop. 

«Did you see Mary Ann Jones’s new bonnet ?”” 

“Yes; ain’t it sweet? I mean to tell Miss Lane to 
trim mine just like it.” 

* Well, I ’ve found out how those ruffies are put on 
Anne Maria’s mantilla, and I guess I can carry the pat- 
tern in my eye. She was so mean she wouldn’t lend it! 
What sort of a white dress are you going to have ?”’ 

And so the comments go on. As for appearing on 
two successive Sundays in the same dress, the thing 
was not to be mentioned in genteel village life, and the 
eollars and cuffs serve in regular rotation. We do not 
mean to say there is no display of dress or novelty ina 
city congregation. It could not be said with truth ; 
but still, among the butterfly crowd, there are many 
serious worshipers, people of wealth and station, who 
dress far more plainly than through the week, that their 
own thoughts and those of their neighbors shal! nut be 
distracted from the solemn service. We know ladies 
who make it a rule never to wear a new dress or bonnet 
for the first time on Sunday, lest the uncomfortable or at 
least novel feeling should interfere with serious medi- 
tation. Nor do we think the habit of putting children 
into nice or new clothes only on Sanday at all advis- 
able. 

A well-known literary man was asked, not long ago, 
the reason of the peculiar dislike he had for church 
chimes. 

** Bah !’’ said he, making a wry face, ‘‘ they are so 
connected in my mind with new clothes; and I always 
hated new clothes. When I wasa little fellow, new 
jackets and new trowsers were reserved for Sundays. 
They were always sure to pinch; and then we were 
perpetually told to keep quiet, for fear that we should 
spoil them. Church bells! Why Alexander Selkirk 
was an ungrateful man for complaining that their sound 
was never heard in his ‘ solitude.’ ”’ 

And, though this was said in a jesting spirit, he was 
more than half right. How many of the poor “‘ wrig- 
gling’’ little creatures, who hang their chins over the 
top of the pew during the psalm, “like young colts in 
a pasture,’’ as Longfellow has it, would be quiet and 
comfortable but for these same “‘ new clothes.’’ 

Jewelry in church seems to us quite out of place. 
You sit, during the reading of the epiatle, contemplat- 
ing an elegant bracelet on the arm of your neighbor, 
and hear that woman should not be decked “ in gold 
and pearls and costly array.’’ Far better is the fashion 
prevalent in some European countries, of wearing a 
plain black dress and mantle only when going up to 
church service ; and it certainly seems more suitable to 
the calm and reverential spirit which all should culti- 
vate on sueh an occasion. 

But, instead of chatting of the fashions, we have 
been betrayed into a homily upon “‘ vain apparel,’’ for 
which we beg your indulgence, dear ladies, and pro- 
mise next month to be as entertaining as possiole to 
atone for it. FasnHion. 
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DRESS FOR A CHILD.—See Description. 
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